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A Who’s Who of Phi Delta Kappa 


Pau M. Cook, Executive Secretary 


N the last issue of The. Phi Delta Kappan 
l an article appeared by Don C. Rogers, 

National Secretary, entitled “Our Who’s 
Who.” There have been a number of favor- 
able comments concerning the Phi Delta 
Kappa Directory—1931 received since the 
preparation of the article by Rogers. It seems 
wise to extend the article prepared by Brother 
Rogers by including additional statements in 
this issue of the magazine. The directory and 
history of Phi Delta Kappa have been re- 
ceived most favorably by all members who 
have had the opportunity to see the book. 
There are still approximately 7,000 mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa, with whom 
the national office has made contact 
with reference to the purchase of a 
directory, who have not yet availed 
themselves of the opportunity. Since 
it is not practicable for us to for- 
ward copies on approval for all 
members who have not purchased 
we trust that the reading of these 
comments from members who have 
purchased will challenge the interest 
of non-purchasers to the extent that 
they may help support this distinctive 
undertaking of their fraternity. 

Your special attention is invited to the 
statement written by J. V. Breitwieser (Al- 
pha 1), who is one of the founders of our 
fraternity. We believe that every member of 
the fraternity will be interested in the state- 
ment which he made because of the fact that 
it comes from one of the earliest members of 
the organization. We also call your special 
attention to the statement written by R. E. 
Rawlins which is an indication of the change 
in attitude toward the directory experienced 
by a man who felt himself uninterested until 
he had an opportunity to see the directory. 
The statement written by Brother Clifford 
Woody is of particular interest because of 
the emphasis which he places upon the value 
of the directory to the new initiates of the 
fraternity. Other statements are of equal 
interest and will doubtless challenge the in- 
difference of members who have so far neg- 
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lected to purchase their own copy. Frankly, 
we are concerned about the sale of the di- 
rectory for two reasons; first it is essential 
that a large additional number of copies be 
sold, and second, we believe that the di- 
rectory, and the history included within its 
cover, is of such a character as to make every 
reader of it a better Phi Delta Kappan. 

The directory is recognized not only by 
members of our own organization but by 
other organizations as being an outstanding 
contribution in its field. It is recognized by 
many as being essentially a Who’s Who in 
Education in America. Members who 
are expecting to have an opportunity in 
a year or so to purchase a later 
edition of the directory will doubt- 
less find themselves greatly disap- 
pointed. There is no provision at 
the present time for repetition of the 
undertaking. 

Are you interested in Phi Delta 
Kappa and in making your contribu- 
tion to its success? Do you want to be 
thoroughly familiar with the history 
and ideals of the organization? Do 
you wish to have in convenient form 
for reference a copy of the Constitution and 
By-laws of the fraternity? Do you wish to 
know the names of the Phi Delta Kappa men 
in your city, county or state? If you are in- 
terested in any of these you will be interested 
in having your own copy of the directory at 
hand for reference. 

We challenge any member to read the state- 
ments in the June number of The Phi Delta 
Kappan by Brothers Alexander, Avent, Cham- 
bers, Cubberley, Gray, Jessup, Jordan, Judd, 
Koos, Kyte, Morgan, Russell, Stockton, Trax- 
ler, Wise, Withers and others as well as the 
statements which appear in the following 
paragraphs and still maintain an attitude of 
indifference toward the directory. 


A. S. Barr (Alpha, North Central District 
Representative) , Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. “I should like to con- 
gratulate you and those assisting you in the 
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preparation of this directory. It should do 
much to give solidity to the organization.” 


Charles F. Bauder (Tau), Director Divi- 
sion of Industrial Arts, Board of Public Ed- 
ucation, Philadelphia. “You are to be con- 
gratulated upon a splendid typographical 
achievement. The make-up and style of the 
volume are excellent. 

“I am especially interested in the history 
of the fraternity, because of the privilege— 
more and more valued as time passes—that 
I had of taking part in the critical National 
Councils of 1920 and 1921, and of serving 
as District Deputy from 1920-1926. 

“The directory gives an impressive view of 
the large membership and of the dignity of 
the fraternity. I bespeak for the Publica- 
tion’s Committee a speedy and widespread 
demand for the volume.” 

J. H. Beveridge (Epsilon) , Superintendent 
of Schools, Omaha, Nebraska. “I have re- 
ceived the Phi Delta Kappa Directory for 
1931. It is an attractive book and is valu- 
able to its members. I am very much pleased 
with it.” 

Harry E. Bolle (Upsilon), Assistant Di- 
rector of Industrial Education, Deerfield- 
Shields Township High School, Highland 
Park, Illinois. “It is attractive and complete 
in every detail, and I believe fraternity mem- 
bers will find it very useful.” 


J. V. Breitwieser (Alpha 1), Dean School 
of Education, University of North Dakota. “It 
gives me great pleasure to recommend the 
Phi Delta Kappa Directory—1931 to all the 
members of our fraternity who in turn I feel 
should see to it that copies of this directory 
are placed in all libraries that are to be used 
by educators. 

“The history of the organization and de- 
velopment of Phi Delta Kappa is an im- 
portant contribution to the history of educa- 
tion in the United States. Phi Delta Kappa 
as an organization has very closely paralleled 
the most progressive changes in our educa- 
tional procedures. The directory is one of 
the most valuable lists of prominent educa- 
tors in existence. I wish to congratulate Phi 
Delta Kappa as a fraternity on the excellent 
service that those who have been responsible 
for this directory have rendered to it. It has 
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been my pleasure to watch the growth of this 
organization from its very beginning as mem- 
ber number ‘Alpha one’.” 

Edwin C. Broome (Tau), Superintendent 
of Schools, Philadelphia, President of De- 
partment of Superintendence, N. E. A. “I 
have looked the directory over carefully and 
find it to be a very complete and scholarly: 
piece of work affording all the necessary in- 
formation about the members of the fra- 
ternity. 

“T should think it would be very useful 
to members who have considerable corres- 
pondence with other members and to all who 
are interested in knowing what the other men 
are doing.” 

E. M. Carter (Gamma), Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Missouri State Teachers Association, Co- 
lumbia. “It is certainly a valuable and in- 
teresting book. I want to congratulate you 
on a piece of work beautifully and efficiently 
done.” 

A. A. Cleveland (Alpha Gamma), Dean 
School of Education, State College of Wash- 
ington. “I am very glad to have a copy of 
it, and feel that it will be of value to all 
members of the fraternity. Aside from the 
directory of names, the information about the 
fraternity will be found to be of importance 
to members and particularly to officers of 
local chapters.” 

H. Wayne Driggs (Rho), Instructor in 
Education, New York University. “Many 
thanks for the directory. It is great. Any 
man proud to be a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa before this book was published must 
certainly be more than gratified now.” 

George W. Grill (Beta), Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Lakewood, Ohio. “I wish 
to congratulate you on doing an excellent job 
of compilation. It is proving to be a ver- 
itable mine of information regarding the fra- 
ternity and its members and | have had many 
occasions to use it.” 

E. E. Keener (Psi), Educational Editor, 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago. “I want to con- 
gratulate you on the excellence of the first 
Phi Delta Kappa directory. It is a high class 
piece of work and should prove a valuable 
addition to the library of every member of 
the fraternity. 1 consider that the book con- 
tains a list of the leading men in education 
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in the country. It is valuable from the stand- 
point of knowing the members of your own 
fraternity and is also valuable to me in edi- 
torial work in being able to know the stand- 
ing of people in education who submit man- 
uscripts for consideration. 

“I hope that the publication of the direc- 
tory will be so successful that it will be 
brought up to date from time to time.” 

Rudolph D. Lindquist (Lambda, Western 
District Representative), President State 
Teachers College, Chico, California. “The 
directory is a splendid piece of work. I am 
glad you included the history of the fra- 
ternity in the book. 

“The entire book should do much to bind 
us together, to improve our work as a na- 
tional organization and to stimulate educators 
in the field with a renewed zeal for growth 
in the influence of the fraternity.” 

Paul S. Lomax (Rho), Professor Business 
Education, New York University. “I wish to 
send you a word of appreciation for the ex- 
cellent new Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity Di- 
rectory. This is a real credit to the frater- 
nity.” 

J. E. Lunn (Eta), Superintendent of 
Schools, Nashwauk, Minnesota. “I want you 
to know that | am very much pleased with the 
Phi Delta Kappa Directory—1931. One thing 
which has impressed me is the fact that I 
can tell who the members in my own state 
are and where they are located.” 

Theodore W. Noon (Iota), Instructor in 
Latin and Ancient History, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Lincoln Preparatory School, Boston, 
“The Phi Delta Kappa Directory—1931 com- 
mends itself to every member of the Phi 
Delta Kappa fraternity. The publication 
contains a copy of the constitution of Phi 
Delta Kappa and a history of the fraternity, 
bringing the work of the fraternity up to date. 
The alphabetical list of members with ad- 
dresses including also a geographical distri- 
bution of members arranged alphabetically 
brings us together more closely as brothers in 
a common undertaking in the cause of educa- 
tion. Every member of the fraternity ought 
to have a copy of the directory in his li- 
brary.” 

Louis A. Pechstein (Alpha Iota), Dean 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. 
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“The directory is a carefully prepared, 


comprehensive and thoroughly valuable 
work. It should prove of real value.” 

C. L. Phelps (Delta), President State 
Teachers College, Santa Barbara. “I am 
tremendously impressed by the appearance 
and contents of the new directory. It is prac- 
tically a Who’s Who in education in the 
United States. I am particularly proud of 
having had a small part in the initiation of 
the fraternity and of having been a charter 
member of Pi Kappa Mu of Stanford before 
the consolidation which made Phi Delta 
Kappa a national fraternity.” 

B. F. Pittenger (Mu), Dean School of Edu- 
cation, University of Texas. “The directory is 
a handsome well-bound volume, well printed 
and well edited. Your committee has done 
an excellent piece of work. It is a book that 
should be in the hands of every member, for 
it constitutes almost a directory of Who’s 
Who in American Education.” 

R. E. Rawlins (Epsilon), Superintendent 
of Schools, Pierre, South Dakota. “I am go- 
ing to be honest with you and tell you that 
my first impulse was to return the directory 
without unwrapping it because economic con- 
ditions are not the best and in our immediate 
vicinity the crops are not at all promising be- 
cause of lack of rain. 

“However, curiosity or reason dominated 
and I opened the directory and started to 
make a hasty inspection. Immediately I be- 
came interested in the history of the organ- 
ization. Then, | came to the Constitution and 
By-laws and I was especially pleased to have 
them in a permanent form, so before I got to 
the directory proper, | decided that it was a 
book that I wanted to keep and I believe any 
member of the organization, if they could 
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see a copy of this directory, would want it 
in their personal library.” 

Homer Horatio Seerley (Epsilon), Presi- 
dent Emeritus Iowa State Teachers College. 
“This is one of the best directories of any 
society I have ever seen. Thank you for it. 
Best wishes to the Epsilon Chapter and other 
brothers. I am now eighty-three and am now 
my own boss.” 

Warren L. Strickland (Alpha Epsilon), 
Principal Junior High School, Willowbrook, 
California. “I got in touch, through the di- 
rectory, with fellows I was in school with ten 
years ago and had lost track of. The cost of 
the directory is not of consequence when the 
pleasure derived from the possession of it is 
considered. You have done a most commend- 
able piece of work and will, I am sure, re- 
ceive the thanks of the entire fraternity mem- 
bership.” 

Clem O. Thompson (Zeta), Instructor 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 
“I would like to express to you my apprecia- 
tion of the fine piece of work which you 
have done. It seems to me that every person 
engaged in educational work who has prob- 
lems to solve and who desires help in the so- 
lution of these problems should have a copy 
of the directory on his desk. 

“A few years ago I found myself in need 
of some information. Just a few days before 
I had received the directory of Zeta Chapter. 
I sent a letter to every member of Zeta who 
was then engaged in public school work ask- 
ing for information. I received the infor- 
mation desired from every member ad- 
dressed, or a letter explaining the fact that 
the member was no longer engaged in public 
school work. In other words, it was a 100 
per cent response. The only difference be- 
tween the possibilities for which the national 
directory may be used and the Zeta Chapter 
directory is the increased number of men who 
have pledged themselves to service, research 
and leadership. 

“This is simply a word of appreciation of 
what you have done not only for Phi Delta 
Kappa but of what you have done for Edu- 
cation.” 

Roy C. Woods (Epsilon), Professor of 
Education, Marshall College, Huntington, 


West Virginia. “I hope my late praise will 
be none the less acceptable and I hope it 
sounds the true feelings that it is intended to 
convey. The directory arrived at a busy sea- 
son and I have just had an opportunity to ex- 
amine it. I feel that it is a ‘dandy.’ Those 
who buy it are to be envied. Those who do 
not are to be pitied. The fraternity officers, 
and editorial workers are to be congratulated. 
It is a piece of work that no one need feel 
ashamed of and one which is of genuine 
value to the profession as well as the fra- 
ternity.” 

Clifford Woody (Omega), Professor of 
Education and Director Bureau of Educa- 
tional Reference and Research, University of 
Michigan. “I wish to congratulate you on this 
volume. I am interested in it as a directory, 
but much more interested in it from the stand- 
point of the facts presented concerning the 
history and development of Phi Delta Kappa. 
It seems to me that every member of the 
fraternity should have a copy of this direc- 
tory, and I almost wish that the national of- 
ficial would consider the possibility of pre- 
senting each initiate with a copy to accom- 
pany the pin and certificate of membership. 

“T am not interested in increasing the mem- 
bership dues, nor am I interested in increas- 
ing the authority of the central office over 
the local chapters, but I do think that a copy 
of the directory could be presented to initi- 
ates without increasing the fees. If it should 
become necessary to increase the fees I think 
it would be worth doing so.” 

Arthur D. Wright (Iota), Professor of Ed- 
ucation, Dartmouth College. “I have looked 
the directory over very carefully and want 
to congratulate you in the highest terms on 
the general arrangement of it. It seems to 
me that it is unique among fraternity catalogs 
in both efficiency of arrangement and com- 
pleteness of information that it contains. Any- 
one genuinely interested in the fraternity 
would be certain to wish to have this volume 
in his library. In fact it is more than a cata- 
log because it combines history and general 
information along with the lists of members. 
Frankly, I think it is outstanding among fra- 
ternity catalogs and has set a model to guide 
others.” 
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OST of the phases of teacher person- 
M nel have been thoroughly studied 

and investigated. Turnover, how- 
ever, is an exception. Only a few studies 
bearing directly on this question have been 
made. None of these has given consideration 
to it over a period of years. Furthermore, 
no study of any extent has been made in 
Illinois. 

Purpose of the investigation. This study 
was an investigation of turnover in the high 
schools of Illinois accredited by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The high schools in the city 
of Chicago were eliminated from the list be- 
cause of tenure regulations there which un- 
doubtedly would have affected the results of 
the study. The purpose was to discover the 
extent of turnover, tendencies manifest there- 
in and the causes therefor, among the teach- 
ers in the schools above named. The period 
selected covered ten years, beginning with the 
fall of 1921 and closing with the spring of 
1931. 

Turnover is used throughout the study in 
the sense of replacements, additions to the 
staff on account of increased enrollment or 
new subjects, not being considered as turn- 
over. Rate of turnover was considered as the 
relation between replacements and total num- 
ber on the staff. 

The sources of the material used were (1) 
the State Directories issued by the State De- 
partment of Education for the period studied ; 
(2) records in the office of the High School 
Visitor of the University of Illinois; (3) a 
questionnaire sent to 2,500 high school teach- 
ers of the state; and (4) a questionnaire sent 
to all of the high school principals in the 
State. 


*Abstract of a thesis submitted in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in Education in the Graduate School 
of the University of Illinois, 1931. 


Turnover Among Secondary Teachers 
in Illinois* 


Lewis Warp WILLIAMS 


Technique of the investigation. A work 
sheet was set up giving the following infor- 
mation for each school for each year of the 
period: —number on the staff, number of 
additions or subtractions to the staff, and 
number of replacements. From this master 
work sheet, other work sheets were made ac- 
cording to the particular purposes in mind. 
If the purpose was to determine rate of turn- 
over for all 3 teacher schools for each year, 
appropriate information was selected. Rate 
of turnover was determined for the schools 
as a whole for each year, for schools grouped 
according to the number of teachers on the 
staff, for schools grouped according to en- 
rollment, and for principals. 

On each questionnaire a list of main causes 
for turnover was given. These are the ones 
used by Lewis’ in his text—Personnel Prob- 
lems of the Teaching Staff. Teachers and 
principals were asked to report the number 
of changes they had made together with the 
cause or causes, as listed, for each change. 
Principals were further asked to give in rank 
order the causes why teachers who had served 
under them, had changed. From the answers 
to the questionnaires, it was possible to de- 
termine rank order of causes for changes of 
teachers, changes of principals and changes 
of teachers as indicated by principals. Since 
the experience of those reporting was also 
secured, data were available for determining 
the relation, if any, between number of 
changes made and teaching experience. 

Findings of the investigation. The rate of 
turnover of teachers for the entire group of 
schools is given in Table I. It varies from 
38.7% in 1921 to 18.6% in 1930 with an 
average for the period of 25.4%. Table II 
gives the same information when schools are 


4 
*Lewis, E. E. Personnel Problems of the Teaching 
Staff. New York: The Century Company, 1925. 
460 p. 
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Table I. Turnover of Teachers by Years 

Year Teachers Replacements | Per cent of 
‘Turnover 

1921 5222 2025 38.7 

1922 5613 1746 31.1 

1923 | 5939 1694 28.5 

1924s 6189 1702 27.5 

1925 6434 1675 26.0 

1926 6653 1604 24.1 

1927 6829 1467 21.4 

1928 7076 1561 22.0 

1929 7294 1569 21.5 

1930 7571 1414 18.6 

| | 16657 | 254 


grouped according to size of staff. The aver- 
age for 3 teacher schools, 48.7%, drops to 
23.2% for 16 teacher schools. When schools 
were grouped according to the following ar- 
rangement, 1 to 9 teachers, 10 to 19, 20 to 
29, 30 to 39 and so on, the rate varied from 
36.8% in the first group to approximately 
10% in the 90-99 group. When schools 
were grouped according to size of enroll- 
ment, below 100, 100 to 249, 250 to 499, 500 
to 999, 1,000 and above, the rate of turnover 
for the ten year period varied from 32.3% 
for the first group to 8.8% for the last. The 
rate for principals varied from 35.22% in 
1921 to 22.84% in 1930. Rate of turnover 
for teachers in the various subject-matter 
fields centered closely around 30%, with the 
exception of that of Industrial Education, 
which was 20%. These data are for the 
year 1929-30 only. 

In Table III is given the rank of reasons 
why teachers leave as given by teachers and 
by principals. Professional factors and eco- 
nomic factors are given first and second 
place respectively, by both. From this point 
on there is difference of opinion. Teachers 
place geographical factors, probably desire 
to teach nearer home, third and refusal of 


board to reappoint, seventh. Principals ex- 
actly reverse them. Principals are consistent 
in this when ranking causes for their own 
changes, placing political factors in third 
place and refusal of board to reappoint, in 
fourth place. These two are of course very 
closely interwoven. Principals also place 
professional factors first and economic fac- 
tors second. 


When a cross section table is set up with 
years of experience on one axis and number 
of changes on the other, it is clearly shown 
that there is little relation between them. 
However, it is evident that teachers of long 
experience have made relatively few changes. 
It is significant also that 83.3% of those re- 
porting had made but three or less changes. 


Conclusions. There are several general 
conclusions to be made from the study. First, 
the rate of turnover has rather steadily de- 
clined during the period studied. This is 
true whether the schools as a whole are con- 
sidered or certain groupings serve as a basis 


Table III. Rank of Reasons for Leav- 
ing as Given by Teachers and Principals 


Teachers Principals 
Reasons Weighted Weighted 

Frequency! Rank | Frequency! Rank 

1. Economic Factors... 491.28 Il 68.80 Il 

2. Political Factors...... 97.86 IV 24.80 V 

3. Professional Factors.| 820.43 1 72.58 1 
4. Individual Factors__. 78.00 46.02 IV 
5. Social Factors... 76.25 Vi 23.54 VI 
6. GeographicalFactors| 148.91 Ill 15.66 Vil 

7. Refusal of Board to 

52.41 Vil 49.62 lll 
8. Miscellaneous.___....... 38.45 Vill 3.73 Vill 


for consideration. The rate of decrease has 
fallen off during the last few years and rate 
of turnover has become almost stationary, 


Table Il. Turnover of Teachers By Years According to Size of School 


Number} Schools 

Size of Per 1921 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929| 1930| Average | Minimum | Maxi- 

Schools Year mum 
3 356 | 35.6 | 45.0 | 48.4 | 60.0 | 55.8 | 52.1 | 46.6 | 37.7| 41.6] 50.0} 30.0) 46.7 0 3 
4 828 82.8 51.3 | 47.0 | 47.5 | 36.7 | 46.0 | 42.3 | 38.0) 45.5) 39.0) 36.4) 40.7 0 4 
5 780 78.0 46.6 | 52.0 | 48.4 | 44.0 | 40.0 | 33.4 | 33.9) 32.0] 32.5) 34.4) 40.0 0 5 
6 679 67.9 52.2 | 42.8 | 39.1 | 41.6 | 34.4 | 31.8 | 33.5| 27.8] 38.0) 30.7) 36.0 0 6 
7 434 43.4 47.7 | 48.2 | 39.1 | 41.7 | 38.6 | 34.4 | 31.8) 28.8) 33.2) 32.1) 36.7 0 7 
8 357 35.7 48.4 | 37.1 | 37.5 | 35.2 | 41.0 | 28.7 | 30.0) 31.2) 32.8) 29.4) 35.0 0 8 
9 269 26.9 46.3 | 39.0 | 35.7 | 32.0 | 37.0 | 32.6 | 26.4) 31.7] 26.6) 26.8) 32.5 0 8 
10 213 21.3 48.0 | 36.6 | 32.0 | 36.3 | 32.2 | 34.3 | 28.0) 32.8) 29.0) 25.7) 33.6 0 7 
ll 174 17.4 49.0 | 40.9 | 34.9 | 32.8 | 37.6 | 30.0 | 36.0) 44.4) 24.7) 29.1}; 33.2 0 9 
12 178 17.8 50.6 | 41.7 | 31.4 | 29.5 | 25.4 | 26.3 | 23.4] 22.3) 22.5) 20.3) 28.5 0 9 
13 99 9.9 43.5 | 30.7 | 33.3 | 30.7 | 27.5 | 23.0 | 20.8] 28.4) 23.0) 24.7) 28.6 0 8 
14 92 9.2 44.0 | 34.8 | 22.2 | 20.6 | 26.7 | 16.0 | 22.0) 27.9) 27.2) 24.4) 25.8 0 9 
15 105 10.5 38.0 | 30.6 | 30.4 | 34.4 | 31.7 | 26.6 | 24.8) 22.0) 23.0) 20.5) 26.7 0 9 
16 68 6.8 52.5 | 22.9 | 10.0 | 21.9 | 31.2 | 20.8 | 18.0] 26.0) 25.7| 19.3] 23.2 0 1 
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especially for the principals. Second, the 
rate of turnover is greatest in the smaller 
schools and tends to decrease as size of school 
increases. However, the rate is not signifi- 
cantly decreased till schools are reached hav- 
ing approximately 12 or more teachers and 
an enrollment of 200 or more. Third, there 
is not very much variation in rate of turnover 
for teachers in the various subject-matter 
fields. Fourth, both teachers and principals 
give professional factors as the chief cause of 
turnover and economic factors as second. 
There is evidence to believe that desire to 
receive better salaries was interpreted as a 
factor in professional advancement, so this 
study compares favorably with others in re- 
gard to the emphasis upon salaries of teach- 
ers. Principals place refusal of board to re- 
appoint as third in importance while teachers 
indicate that desire to work nearer home is 
third. Fifth, there is apparently no close re- 
lation between the number of years a teacher 
has taught and the number of changes he has 
made. However, it is very evident that teach- 
ers having ten or more years of experience 
have made relatively few changes. 

What is a desirable rate of turnover? This 
question cannot be answered without a full 
knowledge of conditions and probably even 
then, not for a single year but rather for a 
period of years. Evidently it is a question 
for each particular school. Looked at from 


the standpoint of the school, it should never 
be so large as to affect materially the effi- 
ciency. of the work. From the standpoint of 
the teaching profession, there must always be 
opportunity for professional advancement. 
What is the proper balance between these two 
viewpoints? Who can answer? Recommen- 
dations made are primarily for situations in 
which one or both of the above conditions, 
is evidently not being upheld. 

Recommendations. First, selection of 
teachers, a highly technical function, should 
be placed in the hands of those trained for 
the work. Second, a tenure law, making it 
possible to elect a teacher fora period of 
years, 3 or 5, after a probation of one or two 
years, should be enacted. Third, selection of 
principals qualified to do supervisory work, 
particularly with beginning and new teachers, 
is advocated. Professional methods of elim- 
inating weak or failing teachers, should thus 
be possible. Unless principals were given 
plenty of time for this particular responsi- 
bility, however, it would be useless to expect 
results. Fourth, more thorough and effective 
methods of eliminating candidates in train- 
ing for the profession, is a responsibility 
which teacher training institutions must ac- 
cept. Finally, the local community, guided 
by tactful leadership on the part of the prin- 
cipal, must assume responsibility for making 
its school the best possible. 


The Next National Council 


Phi Delta Kappan that the columns of 
the magazine be opened to the discussion 
of the various proposals which should come 
before the 1931 (December) National Coun- 
cil of the Fraternity. Several communica- 
tions have come to the national office relative 
to specific proposals but in no case has copy 
for the magazine accompanied the proposals. 
Such matters as “the white clause,” unani- 
mous ballot for election to membership, ser- 
vice key standards, and location of national 
office have been given some attention in the 
communications received. 
Chapters, District Representatives, Nation- 
al Officers, and the individual members of 
the fraternity will do well to, begin thinking 
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| T was suggested in the June issue of The 


about the problems of the fraternity, its op- 
portunities for service and leadership, and its 
program in general in order that the activ- 
ities of the 1931 Council may be well-advised, 
adequate, and comprehensive. The national 
magazine is the best medium available for the 
discussion for all such matters. If you have 
any ideas worthy of discussion by the next 
Council, now is the time to bring them to the 
light of day in order that they may have the 
benefit of microscopic (or X-ray) examina- 
tion and perchance the ultra-violet stimula- 
tion necessary to growth. 

The October and December issues of the 
magazine are the only two issues which pre- 
cede the Council. Copy for the October issue 
should reach the editor by September 15. 
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Teacher-Training for Alaska*® 
I. LAVRISCHEFF 


QUALITY of educational opportunity 
for every child is a fundamental re- 
quirement of educational philosophy 

in the United States today. This requirement 
cannot be met unless the teachers are pre- 
pared to handle various tasks arising out of 
the differences in kind, location, size, and 
organization of the schools. The duties and 
responsibilities of teachers in rural, inter- 
mediate, junior high, and senior high schools 
differ markedly in respect to such criteria, 
for instance, as were set up by Dr. W. W. 
Charters in the Commonwealth Teacher-Train- 
ing Study. 

With every year, the question of the proper 
training of teachers is acquiring a greater and 
greater momentum. From various occasional 
studies during the past years, we have ar- 
rived at a National Survey of Teacher-Train- 
ing which will be directed by the United 
States Commissioner of Education, in col- 
laboration with the most prominent educa- 
tional leaders of the country. The question 
of differentiation is especially underlined in 
the program of this survey. 

Alaska schools for the natives hold a pecu- 
liar position in the national educational sys- 
tem. Until last March, the United States Of- 
fice of Education had full charge of them. 
Now schools for the Indians and Eskimos of 
Alaska are transferred to the Indian Bureau. 
This is a much better arrangement, as it will 
give more freedom to fit the courses of study 
to the needs of the pupils: 

“The central idea of the course of study 
for Indian schools is the elimination of need- 
less studies and the employment of a natural 
system of instruction built out of actual ac- 
tivities in industry, esthetics, civics, and com- 
munity interests.” * 

Probably in the near future the Alaska 
Territorial Government will be given full 
power over the local schools. This will lead 
to still better adjustments. 


*This is an abridgment of the last two chapters 
of the paper presented by the writer in partial satis- 
faction of the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Arts in the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California. 
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The need of specially trained teachers for 
the natives was particularly stressed by the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. William John Cooper, after his visit to 
the “Big Territory.” On his recommenda- 
tion, the work of the United States Office of 
Education has been so reorganized as to 
“include study of the capacity of the natives, 
adapting a course of study for them, and pre- 
paring teachers for the peculiar Alaskan con- 
ditions.” * 

The project of teacher-training in Alaska 
can be immediately launched. Alaska Agri- 
cultural College and School of Mines at Fair- 
banks has all the facilities for introduction of 
teacher-training courses in its program. It is 
centrally located, splendidly equipped, 
charges no tuition, has comfortable dormi- 
tories with steam heat and electric light, and 
undertakes to furnish to the student room, 
board, books and necessary supplies at a 
minimum cost. 

There are several educational courses al- 
ready introduced at the Alaska College. It 
is incumbent upon the College as a land grant 
college to prepare its students for educational 
work in the secondary schools in the Terri- 
tory. 

The inclusion into the College program of 
some of the special courses designed pri- 
marily for the training of the teachers for 
the Federal native schools will present no 
difficulty. 

Moreover, the College has recently organ- 
ized so-called “Home Makers’ Unit Courses” 
which include the studies in Foods, Clothing, 
Hygiene, Sanitation, Public Health, Child 
Care, and Handicraft. This is exactly what 
is needed by a person going to teach in the 
native community. 

At present, Fairbanks has the prestige of 
being the only college city in Alaska. In the 
future when Junior Colleges will have been 
organized in Alaska, it may be found more 
advisable to carry a teacher-training program 
in one of them. 

In outlining a program for the training of 
teachers for the schools of the natives of 
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Alaska, the writer will keep in mind the 
courses already offered by the Alaska Col- 
lege and organize his program so that it will 
form a natural expansion of the existing cur- 


riculum. 
Program of Training 

Hygiene and Sanitation: “Alaska teacher is 
half nurse.”* Knowledge of First Aid and 
Hygiene is absolutely necessary. To recog- 
nize a contagious disease in time and to take 
up timely preventive measures is especially 
important. 

“In the great majority of the native set- 
tlements the teachers are the only ‘doctors’ 
and ‘health officers.’ It often becomes the 
duty of the teacher to render first aid to the 
injured or to care for a patient through the 
course of a serious illness. The school is 
often the only place within a radius of sev- 
eral hundred miles where the natives can ob- 
tain medicine and medical treatment, and 
they often travel many days to secure the re- 
lief desired.” * 

Healthful exercises should be introduced 
for the adults as well as for the children. 
Talks on tuberculosis, eye disease, ventila- 
tion, and other subjects relating to preven- 
tion of diseases should be given often. Clean- 
liness should be insisted upon. 

Illustrations of all kinds are particularly 
helpful. It is impossible to teach a native 
child without visualizing the things taught. 
Use of the pictures and slides in connection 
with Junior Red Cross work is especially 
commendable. Junior Red Cross helps to 
overcome the difficulties due to isolation and 
lack of equipment. 

The courses in this field should be organ- 
ized around the mentioned “Home Makers’ 
Unit Courses” which are already offered by 
the Alaska College. The course in Public 
Health should be offered so as to include the 
consideration of the nature, causes, routes, 
and methods of controlling communicable 
diseases, methods in First Aid, care of the 
mother and child, and the use of simple 
medicaments. 

The course in Hygiene and Sanitation 
should include a particular study of the na- 
tive home environment, proper selection of 
food, care of the eyes, methods of dealing 
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with special problems, such as maternal and 
infant mortality, tuberculosis, venereal and 
degenerative diseases, and village sanitation. 

To these should be added the course in the 
School Health Program which should in- 
clude the hygiene of carrying out the various 
phases of instruction, methods in corrective 
physical education, study of the remedial ex- 
ercises that are of value in correcting de- 
fective posture, and practical work in the 
carrying out of health projects. 

Civic activities —The village council, when 
properly organized, serves as a channel for 
introduction of the needed reforms into the 
community life. A school republic serves in 
the same way in the school. 

Often it is desirable for a teacher to re- 
main in the background and act through the 
council. Often a “shock-absorber” is neces- 
sary to save a teacher from disappointment 
in the warfare against ignorance. A well or- 
ganized village council may function in both 
ways. 

Charles W. Hawkesworth, acting chief of 
the Alaska Division, in an article entitled 
“The Goal of Alaska Education,” wrote: 

“Teachers must settle for themselves that 
there is something aside from a romantic call 
to Alaska, that there is something aside from 
the gratification of the desire to “see Alaska,” 
and actually determine to become a vital fac- 
tor in the community activities where they 
happen to be located.” * 

Mr. Hawkesworth named five channels 
through which this goal can be attained: (1) 
Parent-Teacher Association; (2) “Junior 
City”; (3) Boy Scouts; (4) Camp-Fire Girls; 
and (5) Adult Classes. 

Ability to teach the members of any race 
depends to a large extent upon the teacher’s 
ability to understand her pupils. This prin- 
ciple applies with special force where there 
is difficulty in understanding or speaking 
our language. 

A knowledge of the historical, social, eco- 
nomic, cultural and educational background 
of the people is absolutely necessary. To this 
end, the course called The Natives of Alaska 
should be organized. It should present the 
background of Alaska peoples, their customs, 
legends, tales, and traditions; their art and 
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folklore; interpretation of this background 
with a view of comprehending the problem 
of adapting the natives to the changing civi- 
lization. 

The course in Public Education in Alaska 
should give to the prospective teacher a bird’s- 
eye view of general educational trends and 
developments in Alaska during the Pre-his- 
toric period, the Russian period, and the 
American period, with special attention to 
the present educational policies, regulations 
and laws. An attempt should be made to give 
to the prospective teacher a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the means for extending maxi- 
mum educational opportunities to every child 
in the Territory. 

In the field of social-civic service, the 
Alaska College has organized courses in Par- 
liamentary Law, General Sociology, and Gen- 
eral Problems in Home Economics. To make 
the work in this field better adapted to the 
needs of the teachers in native schools, it 
would be advisable to add a course in Com- 
munity Leadership which should give the 
training in organization of the school re- 
public or village council, practice in “settle- 
ment work,” in recreational games, in making 
a social center out of a school. 

Fundamentals in Civic Education is an- 
other course which is valuable for the native 
teachers. This should be a study of the re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of the school 
in relation to good citizenship. Into this 
course should be introduced a criticism of 
the existing current methods of influencing 
civic enlightenment, and the types of school 
organizations which promote practical citi- 
zenship through school activities. Correla- 
tion should be made of all subjects on the 
basis of their contribution to civic efficiency. 

-Among the elective courses in that field 
may be offered Scouting and Scoutcraft for 
both men and women interested in the prin- 
ciples and methods of scout training. 

Methods.—A teacher in the primary grades 
of the native schools is really teaching a for- 
eign language. What is the best way of teach- 
ing English to a native child? 

First of all, the teacher needs some pho- 
netic training, not only because she needs a 
keen, well-trained ear to hear the child’s 
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sounds, but because she will have to train his 
organs of speech to acquire the new habits 
of speech. She will need to know how to 
secure from the native child clear, distinct 
speech, correct in sound as well as in form. 
She should know what peculiarities in his 
pronunciation are due to his Alaskan parent- 
age and what to child talk and physical de- 
fects; she should also know, not only how to 
correct his mistakes, but how to foresee and 
avoid them. 

Native children like stories. Story-telling, | 
dramatization, skillful questions on the story, 
Socratic method, use of the pictures—all of 
these should be mastered by the teacher of 
English in Alaska schools. 

In all of this work, careful attention should 
be paid to pronunciation. The native child 
should have articulation exercises apart from 
the other language drill, to help him get the 
swing of the sounds in his tongue. As chil- 
dren love nonsense syllables and delight in 
twisting their tongues for the formation of 
the untried sounds, the articulation drills will 
be an amusement rather than otherwise. 


In order to use an English expression cor- 
rectly, the native child must have heard it 
not once, but many times. As it is impossible 
to create in the primary grades all the situa- 
tions which will lead to the natural use of 
all the varied forms and terms with which 
the native child needs to become familiar, 
an excellent substitute for the natural en- 
vironment is the story. Apart from natural 
love of the native child for the story, this is 
another reason why the story should be so 
often used in teaching English. The story 
should be carefully chosen and the meaning 
of the words must be made clear to the chil- 
dren. 

To make it more effective in building up 
the native child’s vocabulary, story telling 
should be accompanied by lively pantomime, 
so that there shall be no doubt in the child’s 
mind as to the meaning of the words. Panto- 
mime serves the double purpose of explaining 
the word and associating it with its meaning, 
and of vitalizing the word, so that the child’s 
attention is caught and held. A quiet, sooth- 
ing manner of presenting language material 
will not hold the attention of the native child 
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nor stimulate his desire for speech. By pan- 
tomime, also, the child, even before he at- 
tempts to pronounce the word himself, can 
show his understanding of what is said. The 
story should be followed by simple dramati- 
zation of the thread of the story by the chil- 
dren themselves, first in pantomime, then by 
easy dialogues.” 

It is very important, then, to include in the 
teacher-training program a special course in 
Teaching English to a Native Child. This 
course should include the methods of arous- 
ing the child’s interest and getting the child's 
response; making bonds between the words 
and their meaning; and all kinds of helpful 
teaching devices. 

English Phonetics in Connection With 
Speech Defects of the Native Child. This 
course should be an application of the pho- 
netics to the correction of articulatory speech 
defects of the native child; a detailed study 
of the correct and incorrect production of 
English sounds by the Eskimo, Aleut, or In- 
dian child should go together with the meth- 
ods of correcting them. 

Among the elective courses in this field 
may be offered the course in Children’s Lit- 
erature and Story Telling. This course 
should attempt to provide the prospective 
teacher with standards of selection for prose 
and poetry suitable for the different ages of 
the native child. Mother Goose, folk and 
fairy tales, fables, legends, realistic stories 
and poetry should be considered, and prac- 
tice should be given in story telling. 

Industrial Training—The courses in the 
methods of industrial and manual training 
may also be easily introduced into the pro- 
gram of the Alaska College. Among the 
courses offered by the College we find Public 
School Arts and Crafts, Experimental Cook- 
ing, Weaving, etc. These courses are needed 
for the teachers in the schools for the natives 
just as well as for the teachers in the public 
schools. The only accommodation to be 
made by the College lies in enlarging the 
laboratory facilities to help in the develop- 
ment of skills and techniques through experi- 
ence related to food and cloth making. 

The shop facilities‘should also be enlarged 
so as to include carpentry (boat-building, 
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house-planning). Machine shop should be 
so organized as to include the various ma- 
chine operations and the proper fitting and 
finishing of tools and the hand operation of 
machinery. 

The course in Elementary Crafts should 
train the teacher in handling of materials 
through such problems as carving, paper- 
making, basketry, moccasin-making, bead em- 
broidery, leather work, etc. 

It is desirable to add the course in special 
methods in manual training and in teaching 
shop subjects. It should be a general method 
course designed primarily for the students 
who have had some experience in shop ac- 
tivities already. Trial teaching is an im- 
portant phase of this course. Lesson plans, 
job sheets, job analysis, equipment, mate- 
rials, and projects are some of the problems 
to be studied in the course. 

Business Training.—Looking through the 
Monthly ‘ews Bulletins of the Alaska Divi- 
sion, Office of Education, one finds in almost 
every issue a reminder to the teachers on 
proper preparation of the vouchers. A _per- 
son acquainted with office work, particularly 
that of Government business, knows how im- 
portant it is to execute every record in a 
proper way. A great deal of worry is caused 
the teachers by return of their reports for 
correction or remaking; and activities are 
greatly delayed by the sending of documents 
back and forth. A little training in the mak- 
ing of proper records will promote the effi- 
ciency both of the teachers and of the Central 
Office. 

Some commercial training is especially 
needed for the teachers who will work in the 
far North, where the natives have reindeer 
herds and cooperative stores. In order to 
serve as supervisors of the stores and advisors 
to the native traders, the teachers must be 
equipped with a sound knowledge of busi- 
ness methods. To this end, courses in the 
elements of bookkeeping and accounting, in 
cooperative marketing, and in business coun- 
selling will be especially helpful. 

Practice Teaching.—Each of the outlined 
courses should be organized on a two semes- 
ter-hours basis. The completion of 20-24 
courses will then require about 40-48 semes- 
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ter-hours. With practice teaching (12 semes- 
ter-hours), the total number of semester- 
hours may be brought up to 52-60, and the 
whole program of teacher-training may be 
easily completed in two years (four semes- 
ters). 

To afford practice teaching for prospective 
teachers, a training school should be organ- 
ized in one of the native settlements near the 
teacher-training institution. Such a model 
school is invaluable for observation and 
group work, as well as for individual prac- 
tice. 

The teaching period, which should come in 
the second year, should be preceded in the 
first year and preferably in the spring 
semester by a course in observation and par- 
ticipation. This should be done under super- 
vision and should be carefully worked out 
as to the points to be observed. The obser- 
vation should be followed by a conference 
with the person in charge of the course and 
occasionally with the teacher in charge of the 
class of native children. 

The first practice teaching should begin 
in the fall term of the second year. At first, 
the ideal situation would be to introduce the 
student gradually, ignoring such material 
considerations as ventilation, proper lighting, 
and discipline, so that all his creative im- 
pulses may be freed. This is the reverse of the 
observation experience, wherein he was made 
aware of the importance of good physical 
conditions. We want him now to be free from 
this responsibility which he knows he must 
eventually take, so that he may in the very 
beginning tackle the big thing—the develop- 
ment of the best in the child. 

The last teaching period should come in 
the spring term of the second year. In this 
final practice teaching, the student is gradu- 
ally introduced to the work until he is carrying 
the full teaching program . . . this program 
should include all the responsibilities,—the 
regular school work, and the extra-curricular 
activities such as providing programs for 
community meetings and giving medical 
assistance. 


The writer is far from saying that these 
courses are all that is necessary for the pros- 
pective government teacher, or that any one 


who will undergo the outlined training will 
immediately become an exemplary teacher. 

For successful teaching, several other qual- 
ifications are needed, the most important 
among them being willingness to carry on the 
work of enlightenment among backward 
peoples, courage not to shrink from the hard- 
ships which are to be met, and undaunted 
faith in the inherent good of education. 

To persons of “upright character, philan- 
thropic motives, good judgment, and ability 
to do effective work under adverse condi- 
tions” the outlined training will be of utmost 
value; it will help them to become the out- 
standing leaders toward a higher plane of 
knowledge and morality among the people 
of Alaska. 


*Charles H. Burke, United States Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, “Indians Making Pro- 
gress in Learning the White Man’s Way,” School 
Life, v. 9, No. 10, p. 239. Published by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education, June, 
1924. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

*Secretary of the Interior, Annual Report for 
the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1930. P. 34. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 

“Monthly News Bulletin, . Alaska Division, 
United States Office of Education, v. 5, No. 3, 
p. 1. Seattle, Washington. October, 1929. 

“School Life, v 9, No. 9, p. 208-209. May, 1924 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 

*Alaska School Bulletin, Territorial Department 
of Education, January, 1923. Juneau, Alaska. 

"Suggested in the Monthly News Bulletin, Alaska 
Division, v. 5, No. 7, p. 2. Seattle, Washington. 
February, 1930. 

“The Alaska School Service.” Leaflet, Alaska 
Division, Office of Education, Seattle, Washington. 
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‘| JHE need for academic freedom is too 
obvious to call for any assertion of 
the fact. There is a danger, however, 

that the teaching profession will accept its 
desirability and the obvious need as evidence 
of its existence. Events of recent months in 
some of the states are abundant proof that at- 
tacks continue to challenge the teacher’s free- 
dom. “The past year has been an unusually 
active one for the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure . . . Total cases dealt 
with during the year, 1930, 38.” The danger 
lies in the fact that the individual who suf- 
fers most refuses to volunteer information 
against the offender. There are two reasons 
for this: first, there is a feeling of injured 
professional standing which may be a handi- 
cap in trying for a new job and, second, there 
is a fear of the lack of support from the pro- 
fession because there is a tendency for those 
who have not been affected to look askance 
at the fellow who complains. Since few men 
desire a single-handed fight in which there 
is a potential boomerang no protest is made 
against a professional insult. 

Today the teaching profession is highly 
competitive because there are more well- 
trained teachers than there are available jobs. 
The cost of the teacher’s training in time and 
money, and the fact that his specialization 
and experience leave him poorly prepared to 
enter other vocations make it a serious mat- 
ter when he.is thrown out of a job. If he is 
to be free from sinister influence and inde- 
pendent in his thinking, he must be protect- 
ed and the organization which demands high 
standards of training and conduct from him 
is his proper protector. 

It is generally accepted that one of the es- 
sentials of a profession is that it must have 
a code of ethics. The legal and medical pro- 
fessions have very definite codes which set 
up the ideals of professional conduct. Both 
the Medical and Bar Associations attempt to 
secure compliance on the part of their mem- 
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bership, with their established ideals. They 
also use their organizations to protect those 
members who live up to their professional 


standards. The National Education Associa- 
tion adopted a code of ethics in 1929 and at 
that time about three-fifths of the states had 
some sort of code. Thus, teaching has be- 
come a profession in so far as adopting a 
code of ethics can make it a profession. Al- 
though as yet there is no effective method of 
enforcement, there is a degree of respect for 
these standards which is rather gratifying. 

There are members who, like unfaithful 
churchmen, are detrimental to the good name 
of the profession and the effectiveness of the 
code. But there are persons outside the or- 
ganization who take advantage of members 
bound by the cords of a rigid code and a 
conscience loyal to its ideals. The teacher 
may be “put on the spot” for expressing his 
political rights or for other conduct equally 
displeasing. But he is not allowed to retali- 
ate because it would be “unprofessional.” He 
is sacrificed without consideration by his fel- 
low professionals. Even when it is clear that 
injustice has been done both to an individual 
and to the profession, few will dare to speak 
for fear of the same treatment. It is under 
such circumstances, which are all too fre- 
quent, that the individual should feel sure of 
loyal support from other members and from 
organizations. 

In the recent upheaval among colleges in 
Mississippi in which many teachers lost their 
jobs these teachers had “little difficulty in 
securing good jobs elsewhere” according to 
one newspaper account. Undoubtedly it was 
because the profession came to the assistancé 
of these teachers who had refused to become 
subservient to political demands. The Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States dropped from its mem- 
bership those institutions in which political 
meddling had been charged. The American 
Association of University Professors and 
other organizations have taken action in the 
Mississippi situation. It is assumed that these 
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organizations are acting on information based 
upon investigation. The teaching profession 
should approve their action in going to the 
aid of those teachers and institutions as a 
step forward in the establishment of academic 
freedom. 

Surely protection of the membership of the 
profession is just as important as protection 
of the profession and is the best guarantee 
for the maintenance of its ideals. How shall 
teachers be protected who endeavor to live up 
to the standards established by the profes- 
sion? Suggestions are made in answer to the 
above query. (1) Accrediting associations 
acting on unbiased information must refuse 
to retain on or admit to its membership list 
institutions playing politics detrimental to 
themselves or to teachers who maintain high 
professional ideals. These organizations 
must be consistent and fair and should take 
the initiative. (2) All of the associations, 


general or specialized, to which college pro- 
fessors belong must refuse to recognize local 
units in colleges that have been attacked by 
ruthless politicians or unscrupulous edu- 


Williamsport convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 
profited greatly from the ripe philosophy 
of education of a veteran superintendent, Dr. 
Joseph B. Richey of McKeesport. “Forty 
Years as a Pennsylvania School Superintend- 
ent” was his topic and Dr. Richey traced 
his professional career through terms of serv- 
ice in three school districts, recalling that he 
entered the service before there were any 
schools of education or any specified re- 
quirements for school administrators. 
“Employed as a school principal after one 
year of teaching, and as a superintendent 
after three years of educational work, I had 
to rely upon common sense rules of busi- 
ness. I found no records of the pupils’ work 
in the school offices, no reports of the cir- 
riculum studied, no list of the textbooks used 
the previous year. To bring order out of 
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cators. They can remove the stigma from 
professors who have been dismissed. Gener- 
ally it is the college teacher whose grievances 
are most apt to be redressed. One difficulty, 
however, is the fact that many small colleges, 
where conditions are frequently worst, have 
no units of these organizations. In such 
cases no investigations are made. (3) The 
alumni organizations must be of service by 
attempting to present facts which would place 
their membership in the proper light with 
the public and among professional associates. 
Proper public esteem is the teacher’s most 
valuable asset and, moreover, these organi- 
zations would reach all classes of teachers. 
(4) Finally, educational associations whose 
pronouncements and practices protect their 
membership could prevent much that is done 
to undermine the teaching profession. If these 
organizations should prove themselves loyal 
to the profession, there would be less pro- 
fessional temerity. When an offense against 
one member of the profession is taken by all 
members as an insult to be avenged there will 
be hope for the establishment of a true pro- 
fession and more complete freedom. 


chaos I was forced to develop practical rules 
which would serve in running any business.” 

His first discovery was that he knew little 
of the work of the elementary school. He 
could teach high school fairly well by re- 
calling how his best teachers had instructed 
him. The elementary school with its dif- 
ferent problems of instruction, discipline, 
and curriculum became his major study. To 
master his problem he frankly admitted he 
sought to learn from the best practices of his 
own teachers. 

Many a graduate of a modern school of 
education entering his first administrative 
position might well adopt this first principle 
in the veteran superintendent’s philosophy. 
Equipped with eighteen semester hours of 
education, including one course in supervi- 
sion, and an engrossed supervisor’s certifi- 
cate, youthful administrators too often seek 
to rule by advising their teachers that cer- 
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tain professors or textbooks clearly indicate 
that there is but one way to instruct their 
pupils or to administer discipline within 
their classrooms. Ten years later these same 
administrators will have succeeded or failed 
as they have proved their ability to discover 
within their own system, or in an adjoining 
system, the techniques which were discovered 
by the college professor who incased them 
within a textbook. 

Teachers appreciate supervisors willing to 
study the teaching problems within their own 
system rather than those who return at the 
end of each summer with some new gospel 
to be delivered to them as the message of 
Professors Paul, Peter, or John. A super- 
intendent’s first business is to provide ap- 
plause for the good work of his teachers and 
pupils and to make it known to their col- 
leagues. At least that was the message which 
I caught one day during my first year of 
supervision while visiting the St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota, classroom into which came Superin- 
tendent C. H. Barnes, another veteran school- 
master who retired recently, honored by three 
university presidents and a host of grateful 
teachers at a banquet in his honor. 

Superintendent Richey’s second effort was 
devoted to discovering what and how to 
teach. Teachers had no records to show what 
had been taught to the pupils in a preceding 
grade. Some of the teachers were accus- 
tomed to teach subtraction by the additive, 
others by the subtractive method. Pupils 
passing from one grade into another were 
frequently required to learn new methods of 
doing the same work, rather than having 
their efforts expended in mastering new ma- 
terials. Some teachers taught only what was 
in the adopted textbook, while others added 
supplementary materials. The older teachers 
sought to teach all the grammar and all the 
arithmetic which had been taught to them, 
while the younger members of the faculty 
centered their attention upon knowledge 
proved to be worth-while by sociological 
studies. No one but the superintendent could 
be held responsible for clearly setting forth 
the work to be taught in each grade. This 
does not mean that he had to do all the work 
in establishing content and methods, but he 
and the school board were responsible for de- 
fining and delimiting the learning situation. 
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He centered his third effort upon main- 
taining records. Textbooks were purchased 
by the pupils and were subject to frequent 
change. As teachers frequently changed 
their positions, textbooks previously used 
were undiscoverable. The new school teacher 
had to rely upon the pupil’s report card to 
indicate his grade placement. Frequently re- 
port cards were lost and the pupil, securing 
the cooperation of his parents and class- 
mates, promoted himself during the summer 
by losing the report card. School boards 
had no idea of how they were spending their 
money. They knew the schools were costing 
more each year, but they did not allocate 
their funds to instruction, repairs, or jani- 
torial service. The public knew only the 
amount of the tax levied. To adequately in- 
terpret the schools to the public then, as 
now, it was necessary for the superintendent 
to maintain records within his office cover- 
ing all financial and instructional items. 

His fourth discovery was that one can be 
too efficient. Appointed as a normal school 
examiner, he insisted on propounding ques- 
tions to the students although the normal 
principal explained that was unnecessary. 
The students could not answer his questions. 
He was not reappointed to the post of ex- 
aminer at the end of his term. 

Schoolmastering is a profession in which 
the general public does not expect too much 
efficiency. A teacher, supervisor, or super- 
intendent is the modern descendant of the 
pedagogue, the slave assigned in ancient times 
to take his master’s child to and from his 
home while incidental instruction might be 
given. Modern school boards all too fre- 
quently—and occasionally justly—feel that 
their judgment is superior in business mat- 
ters, and therefore possibly in instructional 
matters to that of the men whom they are 
compelled to pay administrative salaries be- 
cause they have secured professional training 
and skill in administering modern schools. 

Even today it is not impossible for per- 
sons in educational work to lose their posi- 
tions by being too zealous in prosecuting 
their professional duties. Rome was not 
built in a day, neither can the modern com- 
munity accept the professional efficiency of 
its educational employees without due edu- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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1933 

The Century of Progress Exposition, com- 
monly known as the World’s Fair, is to be 
held in Chicago in the summer and early fall 
of 1933. Great emphasis will be placed upon 
a demonstration of the part which science 
has played in the developments of the past 
century. Education and other social sciences 
will be given a separate building and educa- 
tion a separate exhibit which will doubtless 
be of such a nature as will represent the prog- 
ress of the century. The whole promises to 
challenge the attention of every educator in 
the country and from other parts of the world. 
It seems desirable that the next Council 
give some attention to plans for 1933 and we 
are proposing two ideas which seem to be 
worthy of discussion. First: since 1933 is 
the year for the Fifteenth National Council, 
it would seem that the date might be shifted 
from December to August or September, in 
order that the councillors may have the ad- 
vantage of the World’s Fair, particularly the 
educational exhibit, and in order that they 


may participate in the conference proposed 
in the following paragraphs. It is also 
probable that the Council will profit by the 
attendance of visitors and by the stimulation 
provided by the education exhibit. 

Second: It is proposed that Phi Delta 
Kappa initiate and sponsor a_ three-day 
program on “Education as a Profession” to 
be held immediately preceding or following 
the Fifteenth National Council. It is further 
proposed that the conference be open to the 
profession at large rather than to restrict it 
to our fraternity membership. 

The second proposal represents a distinc- 
tive contribution which Phi Delta Kappa 
may well make to the thinking and perhaps 
to the literature on the subject. Its success 
will be insured by the selection of a strong 
program committee and by the stimulation of 
certain studies and research along the lines 
of thought to be represented in the program. 
The proposal is a challenge to the best of our 
abilities and it provides an opportunity for 
an exemplification of the real meaning of our 
ideals of research, service and leadership. 

If you are challenged by these proposals 
and believe that Phi Delta Kappa should 
adopt them, write your comments for publi- 
cation in the October issue of the magazine. 
If you can add concrete suggestions relative 
to the procedure or program for such an in- 
ternational conference as is suggested, they 
will be welcomed. 


To Senior Students in 
Teachers Colleges 

Into the responsibilities of educational, 
civic and moral leadership these chosen citi- 
zens and their associates, numbering tens of 
thousands, are about to enter. What these 
young men and women are, what they believe, 
what they do—their art in life, their skill 
in service, their ideals of citizenship, their 
willingness to take responsible leadership 
which the high office of teacher clearly im- 
plies, their power to grow—are supremely 
important to the happiness and advance of 
America. It would be well if, during his 
senior year, every candidate for teaching 
learned by actual membership in state and 
national associations the meaning of partici- 
pation and cooperation in the world’s great- 
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est profession. The member of a senior class 
who becomes familiar with the names and 


ideals and activities of the educational 
leaders in his state and in the nation has a 
good foundation upon which to build his 
own professional life. He is more likely to 
translate the promise of college days into 
sound professional achievement with such a 
background of aims and accomplishments. 
Joy Etmer Morcan 
Journal of the N. E. A. 


Members of Phi Delta Kappa 


A bulletin from the Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior, 
under date of February, 1931, listed the spe- 
cial projects of the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education and the staff members as- 
signed to each project. The staff contains 
the names of 29 educators, 22 of whom are 
members of Phi Delta Kappa, and 3 of whom 
are women. Do you realize that there are 
30 members of Phi Delta Kappa on the reg- 
ular staff of the Office of Education, includ- 
ing the Commissioner? 

It may interest you to know that the Editor 
of The Journal of the National Education 
Association, Joy Elmer Morgan, and the Pres- 
ident of the Department of Superintendence, 
Edwin C. Broome, are members of our fra- 
ternity. Such facts as these are gleaned from 
the Phi Delta Kappa Directory—1931. 


Acknowledgment of Error 
The History of Phi Delta Kappa which 
was published as a part of the Phi Delta 
Kappa Directory—1931 contains statements 
on pages 8 and 19 which are incorrect and 
for which the writer of the history wishes to 
offer due apology. The statements referred 
to are as follows: “We are especially in- 
debted to Julian E. Butterworth who as- 
sembled the first historical material of Phi 
Delta Kappa...” (Page 8) and “The history 
which he (Houser) published incorporated 
much of the early history written by Brother 
Butterworth ....” (Page 19) 

A letter from Brother Butterworth called 
our attention to the error and a more careful 
study of the early records verified his state- 
ment. The minutes of the Second National 
Council (1911) state that a committee was 


appointed to compile the historical material 
which had been assembled by the National 
Secretary, Walter Jessup, into one unified 
report and that this committee was to have 
the material made ready for printing. The 
committee appointed by President J. W. Wil- 
kinson included the following members: R. 
M. Stewart (Chairman), L. O. Kunkel, and 
W. P. Morgan. 

This committee evidently assembled ma- 
terial in addition to that supplied by Jessup 
and in 1912 made the following report to the 
Third National Council: “Your committee 
to whom was intrusted the organization and 
completion of the historical data of Phi Delta 
Kappa begs to submit the following report: 
(1) That the committee recognizes a certain 
lack of symmetry in the respective accounts 
of the local chapters, which may be attrib- 
uted to the nature, amount, and significance 
of the facts given in the reports of the local 
chapters; (2) That in a few cases the com- 
mittee has not even yet the adequate facts 
for a complete report; and finally, (3) That 
the copy presented herewith constitutes the 
work of the committee, according to the in- 
structions of the Second Annual Council held 
in Mobile, Ala., in February, 1911.” The 
report was signed by R. M. Stewart (Chair- 
man) and L. O. Kunkel. There follows a 
twenty-four page typewritten report of the 
committee entitled “A History of Phi Delta 
Kappa.” 

The directory of 1912 was prepared by 
Brother Butterworth but it is very clearly in- 
dicated in the above records that the history 
was the work of other members. We regret 
the oversight of the above records in the 
preparation of the history of 1931 and 
humbly beg your pardon. Paut M. Cook 


Want Ad 


Wanted: two copies of the printed history 
and directory of 1912. Will exchange for 
each copy received in good condition (first 
two only) one copy of the new directory and 
history, 1931. 

The national office does not possess a copy 
of the 1912 history and directory. If you 


are willing to part with a personal copy, 
your generosity will be greatly appreciated. 
Address the national office. 


of the Phi Delta Kappa Directory— 

1931 contain some interesting infor- 
mation concerning the educational qualifi- 
cations of the members of the fraternity. The 
number and percentage of different degrees 
held by Phi Delta Kappans in various types 
of positions are shown in the following table. 
Presidents and faculty members of univer- 
sities and colleges lead in percentage of high- 
er degrees. More than nine-tenths of the 
members in each of these groups hold degrees 
higher than the bachelor’s degree. 

The totals of the table reveal that, educa- 
tionally, Phi Delta Kappa enrolls a highly 
selected group. Approximately one Phi 
Delta Kappan in every five holds a doctor’s 
degree and considerably more than half of 
the members have master’s degrees. Three- 
fourths of the 8,138 members for whom in- 
formation was available hold a degree above 
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Degrees Held By Phi Delta Kappa Members According To Type Of Position* 
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the bachelor’s degree. Less than one per cent 
of the men have not received a degree. 

The figures set forth in the table for super- 
intendents and principals in Phi Delta Kappa 
present a striking contrast to the findings 
made by Douglass and by Eikenberry a num- 
ber of years ago for a random sampling of su- 
perintendents and of principals. The percent- 
age of superintendents in Phi Delta Kappa 
with higher degrees is nearly twice as large 
as the percentage of superintendents in Doug- 
lass’ study who held higher degrees." The 
percentage of Phi Delta Kappa principals 
who hold higher degrees is more than three 
times that reported by Eikenberry.’ Although 
doubtless there have been some changes since 
Douglass’ and Eikenberry’s studies, neverthe- 
less it appears that the educational qualifica- 
tions of Phi Delta Kappans are decidedly 
superior to those of a random sampling of 
individuals who hold similar positions. 


DEGREES HELD 


Position Number Percent 
Mas- None | Total | Doc- | Mas- |Bache- 
tor’s | ter’s | lor’s tor’s | ter’s | lor’s 

Presidents, Universities and Col- 

48 29 5 0 82 | 58.5 | 35.3 6.1 0 
Presidents, Teachers Colleges.___.... 22 34 2 1 59 | 37.3 | 57.6 3.4 ey 
Presidents, Normal 4 9 4 0 | | 23.5 0 
Presidents, Junior Colleges... 9 39 2 0 50 | 18.0 | 78.0 4.0 0 
Faculty, Universities and Colleges.| 1018 | 859 149 8 | 2034 |.50.0 | 42.2 | 7.3 0.3 
Faculty, Teachers Colleges... 175 387 40 2 604 | 29.0 | 64.0 6.6 0.3 
Faculty, Normal Schools........-...... 25 52 10 0 87 | 28.7 | 59.8 | 11.5 0 
Faculty, Junior Colleges... 12 135 25 0 172 7.0 | 78.5 | 14.5 0 
U. S. Office of Education, In_....... 13 13 4 0 30 | 43.3 | 43.3 | 13.3 0 
School Officers, State... 45 127 20 0 192 | 23.4 | 66.1 | 10.4 0 
Superintendents, County... 2 46 36 2 86 | 2.3 | 53.5 | 41.9] 2.3 
Superintendents, City and Town, 

52 935 434 5 1426 3.6 | 65.6 | 30.4 0.4 
Principals, Elementary and Secon- 

dary, and Assistants.................... 48 991 485 28 1552 3.1 | 63.8 | 31.3 8 
High School Instructors................ 19 755 683 18 1475 1.3 | 51.2 | 46.3 > 
Supervisors and Research Direc- 

ork; yeeeietemte 48 130 57 0 235 | 20.4 | 55.3 | 24.3 0 
Elementary-School Teachers.......... 0 1 10 1 12; 0 8.3 | 83.3 8.3 
Educational Editors and Secre- 

taries of Teachers Associations. 6 11 8 0 25 | 24.0 | 44.0 | 32.0 

re ee 1546 | 4553 | 1974 65 8138 | 19.0 | 55.9 | 24.3 0.8 


*The count is based on the highest degrees held by the various members. For example, if a man held the doctor’s, master’s, 


and bachelor’s degrees, only the doctor’s degree was counted. 


‘Bennett. C. Douglass, The Siatus of the Superintendent. Department of Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 


tion, Washington, D. C., 1923. pp. 35-36. 


2Dan Harrison Eikenberry, Status of the High School Principal, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 


1925, No. 24, p. 15. 
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Adolescent Education. Frederick E. Bol- 
ion, University of Washington. Published 
by the Macmillan Company, February, 1931. 
306 pages. 

The past two decades have witnessed a 
srowing interest in secondary education, not 
in the United States alone but throughout the 
world.. Accompanying it there has developed 
a revived concern with child study and gen- 
etic psychology. The attention given to such 
questions as pre-school education, problem 
children, the youth movement, extra-curricu- 
lar activities, and pupil adjustment attest this 
renewed interest in the more scientific edu- 
cation of the child. The time seems ripe, 
therefore, for the writing of books in the sec- 
ondary-education field that are definitely 
based upon a scientific knowledge of the 
adolescent. Many books have been written 
that deal with school organization, but few 
writers have attempted an analysis of ado- 
lescent traits and their development. A 
scientific adjustment of education to adoles- 
cent needs can be made only when the domi- 
nant traits of the period of adolescence are 
known. The present study makes such a sur- 
vey. It also suggests educational procedures 
in harmony with the unfolding nature’ of 
youth, 

This book is the product of the interaction 
of many minds working together upon the 
problems involved in the survey. The re- 
actions of thousands of students, with whom 
all of these problems have been discussed, 
have largely determined the selection of 
topics and the method of treatment. This 
will account to some degree for the concrete- 
ness and fullness of the illustrations. 

The book contains sixteen chapters. 


The 


first chapter gives a background for the study 
of the adolescent by showing briefly that 
schooling is now being provided for the 
youth. The next nine chapters deal with the 
physical, physiological and mental character- 
istics of the adolescent. 


One long chapter 
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deals with the adolescent intelligence. The dif- 
ference between intelligence and achievement 
is stressed in order to show the necessity of 


better means of adjustment. The statistical 
investigations are cited generously to show 
the trend of factual evidence. 

The chapter on “Youth and Crime” brings 
together much material not found in any 
other books in education. It is shown that 
the popular notion that criminals are of low 
grade intelligence is entirely false. Since 
most criminals have average intelligence and 
many of them are of superior intellectual 
ability the problem of crime becomes an edu- 
cational problem rather than one for the 
police. Prevention through education rather 
than punishment seems to the author to be 
the desired objective. It is believed that crime 
like insanity is due to mental obsessions 
rather than to glandular diseases. Insanity 
is considered also as an educational problem; 
one of prevention rather than one of medical 
treatment. 

The longest chapter is on “Character Edu- 
cation:” In order to reach the objectives set 
up in previous chapters and to ward off the 
enormous calamitous results portrayed it is 
believed that definite, direct character educa- 
tion may at least assist. The merits of vari- 
ous methods are analyzed and numerous 
studies are cited. A clearer exposition of 
means and methods of character education 
through the subjects of the curriculum is 
given than is to be found elsewhere. 

FREDERICK E. 


The Junior College. Walter Crosby Eells, 
Professor of Education, Stanford University. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1931. 835 pages. 

No book has appeared, since the publica- 
tion of Koo’s The Junior College Movement 
in 1925, which has attempted to give a com- 
prehensive view of the entire junior-college 
field. Yet in this brief time, the number of 
junior colleges has more than doubled, wide- 
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spread interest has been greatly intensified, 
and the literature in the field has increased at 
an astonishing rate. 

There is need, therefore, for an up-to-date 
text presenting a systematic survey of the en- 
tire field for the use of university students, 
junior-college executives, and the general ed- 
ucational public. Such a course has been 
given by the author at Stanford University 
twice annually since the spring of 1928. This 
volume is an outgrowth of that course. 

While intended primarily as a textbook for 
courses on the junior college, it is hoped that 
it may be heipful to several other classes as 
well. It presents a summary of facts and in- 
vestigations which should prove useful for 
convenient ready reference to active adminis- 
trators in the junior colleges of the country. 
It should be stimulating to junior-college in- 
structors who are interested in the relation 
of their own instructional work to the larger 
problems of the institution and movement of 
which they are a part. It should be valuable 
for library reference and for supplementary 
reading in courses on secondary and higher 
education where only incidental reference is 
made to the junior-college aspect. Research 
workers in the field may find it helpful in 
many ways. 

The book is arranged in three main divi- 
sions. Part One is devoted to The Develop- 
ment of the Junior College. Chapters I and 
II present a general view of the extent and 
variety of the junior college as it exists to- 
day; the ten chapters following are devoted 
to an attempt to answer how and why it has 
reached its present state of development— 
history, standards, and functions. 

Part Two deals with the Organization and 
Administration of the Junior Colleges. In a 
series of eleven chapters, consideration is 
given to such topics as staff, buildings, 
library, curriculum, finance, criteria for 
establishment, publicity, tests, and student 
activities. 

In Part Three, the more general question 
of The Place of the Junior College in Ameri- 
can Education is discussed. Various types of 
educational reorganization, such as the six- 
four-four plan, are evaluated. The relation 
of this new educational unit, the junior col- 
lege, to standard colleges and universities 


is considered. A final chapter deals with the 
prospects of this new institution. 

Where controversial issues are involved or 
differences of opinion exist, the author has 
tried to present both sides of the argument. 
No effort is made to settle every question; 
such an effort would be futile in a field so 
full of experimental problems and uncertain- 
ties of development as the junior college; nor 
is it desirable in a volume designed primarily 
as a textbook. 

Special care has been devoted to the selec- 
tion of lists of suggested readings at the 
close of each of the twenty-nine chapters. 
These are not meant to be exhaustive, but 
selective and suggestive. Usually they repre- 
sent a careful selection from several times 
as many available titles. A half-dozen of the 
most important and outstanding references 
are starred in each list. 

The author will feel that the book is suc- 
cessful if the material has been presented in 
such a way as to arouse interest, encourage 
thought, and to impel further investigation. 
With this in mind, special effort has been 
devoted to the formulation of suggested ques- 
tions and problems at the close of each 
chapter. These have been developed and re- 
fined through experience with several suc- 
cessive classes. 

Water Crossy EELLs. 


Studies in Religious Education. Philip 
Henry Lotz, editor, Leonidas Wakefield Craw- 
ford, coeditor. Published by the Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tennessee, 1931. 

This volume originated to meet a long-felt 
need. The writer has been searching for 
years for a volume that could be used in 
connection with a survey course in religious 
education. Since such a volume has not ap- 
peared, the editor has enlisted the coopera- 
tion of over a score of the outstanding leaders 
in religious education in America to con- 
tribute to this book. 

This volume represents the viewpoints of 
twenty-nine writers, each a specialist in his 
respective field. It includes such names as 
Bower, Chave, Fiske, Gamoran, Harper, Hart- 
shorne, Hites, McGill, Munro, Richardson, 
Watson, Winchester, and others. 

It was designed as a source and textbook 
for colleges, universities, seminaries, and 
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discussion groups and for leaders and work- 
ers in the field of religious education. It is 
divided into the following seven parts: In- 
troduction and Orientation, Aims and Meth- 
ods, Content and Materials, Agencies and Or- 
ganizations, History and Backgrounds, Oppor- 
tunities and Problems, and Bibliography and 
Directory. 

Studies in Religious Education will be 
ready for distribution about the fifteenth of 
August. It will contain approximately 600 
pages and the price will be $3.50. It is 
launched in the hope that it will contribute 
its bit in promoting the cause of religious and 
character education. 

Puitie Hentry Lotz 


Teaching Evening and Part-Time Classes in 
Vocational Agriculture. C. A. Schmidt and 
W. Arthur Ross. Published by The Century 
Co., New York, 1931. 

Teaching Evening and Part-Time Classes in 
Vocational Agriculture is the title of a new 
book just off the press. Undoubtedly many 


teachers of vocational agriculture will wel- 


come this announcement because everywhere 
these teachers have been encouraged to under- 
take these two types of instruction, but they 
have had little to turn to for real workable 
ideas and procedures that would help them in 
the teaching of these classes. 

The book is divided into two parts, one 
part devoted exclusively to teaching adult 
farmers in evening classes and the other to 
teaching part-time classes. 

The first part of this volume was written 
by Prof. G. A. Schmidt, Teacher Trainer in 
Agriculture at the Colorado Agricultural 
College, and the second part by Arthur W. 
Ross, Specialist in Subject Matter in Agri- 
culture for the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

In each part of the book, common prob- 
lems confronting teachers of these two kinds 
of classes are made the basis of discussion. 
The book suggests ways of organizing these 
classes, of teaching them, of getting adequate 
supervised practice work, and the like. 

One of the outstanding features of the vol- 
ume is the attention it gives to the conference 
procedure. It contrasts this procedure with 
other educational procedures; shows its par- 


ticular advantages; the phases of conferences, 
how to outline and conduct conferences with 
adult farmers, etc. All people interested in 
any way in the teaching of adult men and 
women will profit by reading the discussion 
of the various aspects of conference work as 
outlined in this book. G. A. ScHMIDT. 


The Legal Authority of the American Pub- 
lic School as Developed by a Study of Lia- 
bility to Damages. J. Frederick Weltzin. 
Published as Bulletin No. 7 of the School of 
Education of the University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

A renewed interest is becoming evident in 
the subject of educational law. But whereas 
in years past a good deal of attention was 
paid local school statutes, today contempla- 
tion has turned largely to the broader and 
more significant field of the common law; 
to the principles exemplified therein through 
the decisions of the supreme courts of the 
nation. It is quite widely felt that school 
administrators, especially, should be ac- 
quainted with the legal structure upon which 
our public school system rests. The “prac- 
ticing” schoolman, however, cannot spend his 
time reading the hundreds of decisions in 
which that law lies imbedded, even were they 
available to him. 

It should be a worthy task and one con- 
ducive to the furtherance of the professional- 
ization of education to draw forth these basic 
principles and to state them clearly in usable 
form. But a complete statement of the whole 
body of our educational law can scarcely be 
made in a single comprehensive stroke. It 
seems certain that it can be achieved only 
through the accumulation of numerous less 
ambitious but more intensive studies. Begin- 
nings have already been made, and this study 
is designed as a contribution toward that end. 

Through an intensive study of all recorded 
decisions of cases involving the liability to 
damages of school corporations, school of- 
ficers, administrators and teachers, this book 
presents a large amount of exact and objec- 
tive information on the legal jurisdiction of 
the American public school. The theory upon 
which the work is built is this: every case in 
which a school corporation, or one of its 
agents, is made defendant in an action for 
damages is a test case of the legal authority 
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of the school. Since the question arises only 
with the question of excess of authority, each 
such decision depicts clearly one particular 
court’s conviction of the extent of the legal 
power of the public school. Indeed, it seems 
justifiable to say that the line of such au- 
thority may be discerned in no other fashion. 

In its first chapter this book presents a 
series of principles relative to the nature of 
the public school corporation. The attributes 
of corporations in general are described, and 
the place of the school corporation pointed 
out. The very definite and peculiar charac- 
teristics of this “almost” corporation are 
clearly demonstrated. 

The second chapter describes the legal 
status of the American public school corpora- 
tion. Its relation to the state is set forth by 
judicial. definition and by an exposition of 
the extent of legislative control over it. In 
the same manner the relation between the 
school corporation and the municipality is 
described. 

The third chapter is a brief discussion of 
a number of the general legal aspects of the 
powers and duties of school boards. Chapter 
four is entitled “Municipal Liability for the 
Torts of School Board.” It consists of an 
intensive study of a large number of cases 
in which cities have been sought to be held 
responsible for the acts of school boards. 
From these decisions principles are drawn 
which clearly demonstrate the line of legal 
authority between the city and the school. 

Chapter five sets forth the extent of the 
legal power of the school district itself as 
portrayed in several hundred decisions in 
which school corporations have been sued 
for damages for alleged excesses of jurisdic- 
tion. The general rules are clearly stated 
and the few exceptions pointed out by states. 
In a like manner Chapter six describes the 
legal authority of the public school board 
member, and Chapter seven that of teachers, 
principals and superintendents. These three 
chapters also present a complete statement 
of the liability to damages of the subjects 
treated. 

Chapter eight presents criticisms, implica- 
tions and suggestions relative to the law in 
the above respects as it is found today. 

An analytical table of contents, chapter 
analyses, a system of sectioning, a complete 


index and an arrangement of footnotes and 
tables of cases by states, make reference easy 
and rapid. 

The subject of this book is timely; it is 
treated intensively, completely and authori- 
tatively. It is based upon hundreds of de- 
cisions by all the supreme courts and is 
therefore applicable in all of the states. This 
book should be in all professional librarie: 
and should be available to students of schoo! 
administration, superintendents, principals 
and board members. 

J. FRepericK WELTZIN. 


Methods in Educational Research. Freder- 
ick Lamson Whitney. Published by D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, New York, 1931. 

This is a text for teachers colleges and 
university schools of education offering 
courses under such titles as “Research and 
Thesis Work,” “Thesis Writing,” and “Edu- 
cational Research.” It illustrates in detail 
how a research project may be set up and 
carried through successfully. It provides 
for a discovery of needs and a decision on 
remedial measures in any school. It will 
therefore also appeal to organized depart- 
ments of bureaus of research, and to less 
formally organized groups. It is the result 
of seven years’ experience in the giving of a 
graduate course to prospective masters of 
arts in education, and the manuscript has 
been in use for two years. 

The objectives of the book are to offer to 
students of education an opportunity to de- 
velop a conception of the scientific method in 
the field. It aims to aid the beginner in 
educational research to attain some skill in 
the gathering, classifying, and interpreting of 
objective material, and to insure an effective 
expenditure of the beginner’s time, energy 
and funds in carrying forward his research 
work. It combines the values of a handbook 
of instruction and a sourcebook in educa- 
tional research. In developing these points 
it completely and thoroughly covers the field, 
and is not needlessly complicated or involved 
in style or content. 

The procedure of the book is straight- 
forward. The student is first made to under- 
stand the objectives of educational research, 
and the methods by which it may be made 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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A Veteran Superintendent’s Philosophy 
(Continued from page 47) 


cation and time to accept the new mode in 
administration. If a faculty rebels because 
the new superintendent insists upon new de- 
partures in instruction, or if students fail 
under higher standards of scholarship, the 
parents and taxpayers naturally demand the 
head of the superintendent rather than those 
of the more numerous faculty. And if an 
administrator pompously admits he has made 
a “survey,” he had better prepare for the 
inevitable. The community may not appre- 
ciate the professional language any better 
than it does the new professional activity. 

His fifth effort was to establish standards. 
He did not proclaim new standards, he es- 
tablished them, gradually yet firmly. “From 
1890 to 1910 was the middle ages for pub- 
lic schools. Scarcely a new idea was pro- 
posed or developed by schoolmen. Since 
1910 has come the deluge of new ideas. . . . 
A pupil has come to be regarded as bright 
or dumb solely by his ability to get and to 
enjoy getting knowledge from books alone.” 
“It takes all my time to get something to 
measure without trying to measure something 
| know I haven’t achieved,” was the way in 
which Superintendent Richey warded off un- 
due efforts of one university professor to use 
his schools for experimental purposes. “The 
child must know he is growing if he is to 
stay in school. Therefore the standards es- 
tablished must be objective.” To assist in 
establishing standards in the McKeesport 
Schools, Superintendent Richey and his su- 
pervisors conduct a week of institute each 
fall before school begins. 

His sixth suggestion was, “stay in one 
place.” This was the philosophy also of 
Superintendent F. D. Boynton of Ithaca, New 
York, who, as a result of 33 years as super- 
intendent of the Ithaca schools, was able to 
rebuild entirely the school plan of that city 
in keeping with modern school architectural 
standards, while the schools of surrounding 
cities under a half dozen or more superin- 
tendents during the same time are housed in 
part, at least, in antiques. Superintendents 
have failed to tarry long enough in the com- 
munities to win the taxpayers to an adequate 


support of the schools which house for 
twelve years or more the youthful citizens of 
America. 

Any person’s philosophy is of importance. 
As a teacher, thoughtfully or subconsciously, 
makes her decisions throughout the day, she 
charts her path as a result of her educa- 
tional convictions. A school superintendent, 
however, must seek to guide the destinies of 
all the pupils, teachers, supervisors, school- 
board members, parents, and taxpayers. Su- 
perintendent Richey, guided by his philoso- 
phy, has seen a high school of 3,000 pupils 
develop in McKeesport, a city of 54,000, 
“because pupils are a success there.” 

His bright and self-reliant mind, his vig- 
orous personality, his seasoned wisdom 
drawn from experience as well as books,— 
these qualities made Dr. Richey’s contribu- 
tion one of the truly luminous spots of the 
Williamsport convention. 


Review of Educational Research 
The Curriculum 

The first issue of the official organ of the 
American Educational Research Association, 
a Department of the National Educational 
Association, deals with research and objective 
studies in the curriculum. Superintendents, 
curriculum committees, principals, teachers, 
and research workers will find it invaluable. 

Among the chapter titles are the following: 
Investigation of Curriculum Objectives, Na- 
ture of Learning Activities, Time Allotment 
and Grade Placement, Measuring Ability and 
Achievement. Evaluation of Curriculums and 
Texts, Public and Private School Curriculums. 

Persons who are not eligible for member- 
ship in the American Educational Research 
Association may purchase individual copies 
of this publication for $1.00 or subscribe to 
the Review of Educational Research at the 
rate of $4.00 per year. 
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cation deals with the problem of 

evaluating or comparing different 
methods of teaching. Such methods as the 
contract plan, unit planning, competent 
thinking, recitation plan, and many others 
have been investigated by some type of ex- 
perimental technic. The evidence of such 
researches have been so conflicting and in- 
significant that the validity of this type of 
experimentation is seriously questioned. Al- 
though such studies do have considerable 
professional value in stimulating or inspiring 
teachers to test their results and in creating a 
desire to discover new truth, they also do 
much harm to education especially to sound 
research, unless it can be proved that meth- 
ods of teaching are adequately evaluated by 
achievement tests and are inherently related 
to results as indicated by pupil-changes re- 
sulting from instruction. 

A critical examination of this underlying 
assumption and of the criteria used in com- 
paring methods of teaching is the chief pur- 
pose of this article. In the analysis of this 
twofold purpose, several general questions 
arise: 

(1) Does the average test used actually 
measure all the essential pupil-changes re- 
sulting from teaching? 

(2) Is each of the different effects of 
teaching upon pupils given its proportionate 
value in the light of educational objectives? 

(3) Is the method of teaching more di- 
rectly related to pupil achievement than to 
some of the other outcomes of instruction? 

(4) Is method inherently related to 
teaching rather than to learning? 

The answers to the first two questions will 
indicate whether two methods of teaching can 
be compared or evaluated with the measur- 
ing instruments now available. It is also 
the purpose of this article to challenge the 


\ VERY common type of research in edu- 


hypothesis upon which every research of this 
type rests as indicated by the last two ques- 
tions. 


Me vin A. STEINER 


Can Methods of Teaching Be Properly Evaluated? 


Adequate Measures Necessary 

Whenever two different methods of instruc- 
tion are compared or evaluated, it is neces- 
sary to assume adequate measures of each 
effect in terms of pupil-changes resulting 
from the experiment. Every research which 
attempts to compare two methods of teach- 
ing by measuring gains in learning must as- 
sume valid and reliable measures of the ini- 
tial and the final status of each group of 
pupils. This is the first serious difficulty 
in attempting to evaluate two different meth- 
ods. Besides this, the more scientific meth- 
ods of comparing two groups of pupils re- 
quire measures of ability or capacity. The 
question whether even the best intelligence 
tests meet this requiremnt is still disputed 
and unanswered; but since it is not germane 
to the present discussion, it is given no fur- 
ther consideration. 

Although it is generally admitted that 
knowledge or information is only one out- 
come of instruction and, perhaps, not nearly 
the most important one, practically all tests 
measure only such pupil-changes. A few 
tests attempt to measure other outcomes, such 
as attitudes, character traits, ability to study, 
and the higher thought processes; but no re- 
search in the evaluation of method has been 
found to contain any reference to the use of 
such tests. If it is true, as the writer be- 
lieves, that the real value of any method of 
instruction depends much more upon how it 
affects the attitudes or the character of pupils 
than upon how it increases their knowledge, 
it is evident that those researches are not 
only very limited in scope but even mislead- 
ing and fallacious. Perhaps, the knowledge 
or information, which alone is tested, is ob- 
tained with the formation of desirable habits 
and attitudes under one method and with op- 
posite results under another. For this reason 
the findings obtained from achievement tests 
may be really reversed when the other out- 
comes are properly evaluated. 
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Examples of the concomitant effect of 
method or of the performance of learning 
exercises are very common. By one method 
of instruction pupils may learn to do more 
cheating or copying from others, but by the 
method compared with the first pupils may 
learn to become more honest and independ- 
ent in doing their school work. The tests 
used to evaluate these two methods, however, 
do not reveal such vital differences nor show 
the effect upon pupils of doing their learn- 
ing exercises in any particular way. 

The practice effect of taking standard 
tests is one evidence of pupil-changes result- 
ing chiefly from individual methods of at- 
tack. Recently, the writer gave the Woody- 
McCall Mixed Fundamentals Test in Arith- 
metic, Form I, to 51 sixth-grade pupils on 
two successive days. No instruction or dis- 
cussion of the test occurred, but 36 pupils 
gained an average of 2.7 points, only eight 
had the same score, and seven lost an aver- 
age of 2.1 points. The net average gain for 
the entire group was 1.6 points. Since the 
difference between the high sixth and the low 
seventh grade standards is only 1.1 points 
(standards are 24.3 and 25.4 respectively), 
it is evident that the practice effect of merely 
taking this test increased the class average 
about 73 per cent of a school year or grade. 
Such a difference is evidently not the result 
of instruction, for none was provided, but 
of individual methods of attack. 

Although this fact has been recognized in 
research, it has never been used to indicate 
the effect of actually doing some. learning ex- 
ercise, such as taking a test for instance, 
even without any correction of errors or in- 
struction on the process. If a teacher’s per- 
sonality or some method of tezch'nz is also 
present, this practice effect, which results 
from individual methods of procedure and 
attack but not from additional learning or 
knowledge, will be increased. This measur- 
able effect suggests others and indicates more 
significant changes than the acquisition of 
knowledge. 


Better Evaluation of Results 
Another reason for the special significance 
of pupil-changes resulting from their experi- 
ences or from the particular method of in- 


struction influencing them lies in the greater 
permanency of changes affecting character 
traits, habits or attitudes than of those re- 
lated to memory. In most cases, the method 
of instruction has a greater effect upon the 
emotions than the subject matter learned. 
These feelings or affective states that accom- 
pany all learning and depend almost entirely 
upon methods of procedure and of instruc- 
tion have a powerful effect upon the per- 
manency of changes, for they are vitally re- 
lated to the laws of habit formation. It is 
generally recognized that complexes which 
are caused by emotional disturbances are the 
best examples of permanent changes. In 
some cases such conditions arise, because the 
methods used in school stimulated rather than 
weakened tendencies toward undesirable so- 
cial attitudes or character traits. This dis- 
cussion is not intended to convey the impres- 
sion that the experimental practice of com- 
paring two methods of instruction causes 
complexes or violent emotional disturbances; 
but it indicates not only the necessity of giv- 
ing some consideration to such effects of 
method but the possibility of conflicting re- 
sults when the element of time is given more 
definite consideration in relation to methods 
of instruction than is possible in experiments 
covering a period of a few weeks or months. 


The relative permanency of those qualities 
acquired by pupils through their attitudes 
toward school work is only one reason for 
considering them more important than the 
knowledge or information measured by 
achievement tests. Such qualities or charac- 
ter traits of a desirable type are the real aims 
of education in contrast to the mastery of 
knowledge or the accumulation of facts. It 
is necessary to rank the outcomes of educa- 
tion in order of importance, before the re- 
sults of teaching can be properly evaluated. 
A pupil, for instance, may rank very high in 
standard tests in history or civics but may 
have few if any of those traits essential to 
good citizenship. Two teachers who are equal- 
ly successful in training pupils in the mas- 
tery of historical or civic information are 
not to be rated equally for that reason. A 
much better basis for their comparison is the 
actual influence or effect upon the lives of 
their pupils. It is certainly conceded that 
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the methods and the personality of a teacher 
have a greater effect upon the character of 
his pupils than the subject taught can have. 
Isn’t it safe, then, to believe that methods of 
procedure and conditions of work have a 
much greater effect upon a pupil’s personal- 
ity and character than the materials studied 
have? When methods of teaching are com- 
pared, it seems unreasonable to draw conclu- 
sions from their relative effects upon pupil 
performance on standard tests and to ignore 
the more significant effects upon those ethical 
or moral ideals and social attitudes by which 
alone a democratic society can justify its ex- 
penditures for free schools. 

To explain more fully this argument for a 
better evaluation of the results of teaching, 
reference is made to a recent article in the 
Educational Research Bulletin.’ In that arti- 
cle eight definite goals toward which pupils 
in zoology should progress are set, with tests 
available for the measurement of only three 
of these. The writer follows this introduction 
with a description of a test developed to meas- 
ure one of the remaining five goals, “the abil- 
ity to infer.” This is a concrete example of 
an attempt to formulate a test to measure 
some of the objectives of a subject that are 
not measured by the achievement tests in gen- 
eral use. Although those eight goals are not 
ranked or evaluated, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that they are not equally significant and 
that a test measuring some higher thought 
process may also measure knowledge or in- 
formation. Before two methods of instruc- 
tion can be compared scientifically by meas- 
uring their effects upon pupils, it is neces- 
sary, not only to test other qualities besides 
the mastery of subject matter, but also to 
evaluate each effect according to the objec- 
tives of education. 


Relation of Methods to Teachers and Pupils 


Besides the inadequate methods of testing 
and the failure to consider relative perma- 
nency or the real nature of pupil-changes, 
another serious difficulty in the evaluation 
of methods of instruction is a satisfactory 
control of the teacher’s personality. It is 


*Ralph W. Tyler, Measuring the Ability to Infer, 
Educational Research Bulletin, IX, No. 17, (Nov. 
19, 1930), pp. 475-480. 


true that method depends upon scientific 
principles and is somewhat objective, but no 
educator has ever claimed that the personality 
of the teacher is not very closely related to 
method and does not influence it. Method 
may be objective in theory, but it is subjec- 
tive in application. In many studies of the 
effects of method upon pupils, the person- 
ality of the teacher is an uncontrolled and 
unrecognized factor. 

One common practice of controlling this 
variable is to conduct the experiment of com- 
paring two methods of instruction by having 
both the experimental and the control groups 
taught by the same teacher. This technic does 
eliminate any differences that come from sev- 
eral personalities, but the evidence obtained 
from such technic is limited to one personal- 
ity and consequently to one case. In the con- 
clusions of a research which compares two 
methods of teaching under the same instruc- 
tor, it is necessary to state that the differences 
between the two methods are applicable only 
to the particular teacher using them. The 
one method of instruction, in other words, 
produces better results as indicated by stand- 
ard tests than the other method when used 
by that particular instructor. Such findings 
may be reversed when another teacher con- 
ducts the tests, for it is readily conceivable 
that no two different personalities can use 
the two methods with equal efficiency. 

In baseball each player has his favorite 
bat; in painting every artist has his own style 
and uses methods peculiar to his personality ; 
in diagnosing illness or in treating the pa- 
tient each doctor follows those methods that 
are best suited to his personality; and in 
teaching each instructor is successful to the 
extent by which he is able to select the meth- 
ods of procedure best adapted to his nature. 
A device or a method that is very valuable 
to one teacher may be impractical for an- 
other. The spirit and the personality of the 
teacher are so much more potent in the influ- 
ence over pupils that they transcend method 
completely. 

Another fact of special significance is that 
methods of procedure or of instruction do 
not have the same effect upon different types 
of pupils. One of the chief reasons for the 
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conflicting results of experiments comparing 
the progress or achievement of pupils 
grouped according to ability with that of 
those unclassified depends upon this prin- 
ciple. In teaching heterogeneous groups of 
pupils no differentiation in method is pos- 
sible but in teaching classes of different abil- 
ity levels psychology suggests not only the 
need of special methods of instruction but the 
necessity of different types of teachers in- 
stead of requiring every teacher to instruct a 
section from each ability level. 

Although the many distinct methods of 
teaching beginners to read which have been 
used no doubt offer the easiest and least com- 
plicated point of attack upon the evaluation 
of method, no conclusive study of this na- 
ture has been reported. This is another evi- 
dence of the fact that differences in pupils as 
well as in teachers require significant varia- 
tion in methods of procedure. Many content 
methods of teaching primary reading, for in- 
stance, introduce new words too rapidly and 
do not provide sufficient repetition for 
classes composed of children who have low 
1 Q’s or do not speak English. Such meth- 
ods, however, may be very useful in teaching 
‘other types of children to read. 


These are some of the possible reasons for 
believing that method is not inherently re- 
lated to pupil achievement but only a tool of 
varying value to different teachers and pupils. 
This idea may be the explanation for the ap- 
parent lack of evidence favoring any particu- 
lar method and for the conflicting evidence 
obtained from different experiments compar- 
ing similar methods. 


Indefinite Results of Most Studies 

An examination of the studies comparing 
two different methods of teaching suggests 
the necessity of discovering a reason for the 
inconclusive evidence presented by most of 
them. If the hypothesis that different meth- 
ods of teaching vary in their effects upon 
pupils as measured by achievement tests is 
tested widely enough without any evidence 
to support it, the hypothesis must be dis- 
carded. It is not the intention of the writer 
to claim that such a stage has been reached, 
but it is opportune now to challenge this 
\ype of experimentation to stimulate a great- 


er interest in the entire problem of evaluating 
not only methods of teaching but the actual 
instruction as well. It seems very inconsist- 
ent to claim that two methods of teaching can 
be evaluated by a technic which can not also 
be used to evaluate a teacher’s efficiency. 
Why is it reasonable to try to discover the 
better of two methods of teaching by testing 
pupils when it is not considered good practice 
to compare teachers in the same way? 

Examples of this type of research are very 
common. The two used for the purpose of il- 
lustration are not selected because they are 
inferior to others of this type. 

In the School Review for November, 1930, 
the following summary is stated: 

“1. Neither the unit method nor the daily 
recitation plan is distinctly superior to the 
other in teaching general science. 

2. Neither method of teaching yielded 
better results consistently. 

3. In so far as the limitations of this 
study reveal trends in the study of general 
science, factual knowledge may best be taught 
by the unit method, although the indication 
of superiority is slight. 

4. The fact that the results of different 
tests favor both methods raises the question 
whether it is the method or the nature of the 
material which causes the differences in the 
results. 

5. The greatest single difference between 
the results of the two methods is found in the 
superiority of the daily-recitation method in 
teaching ideas in the unit dealing with 
weather.” * 

These conclusions are very similar to those 
of other experiments but somewhat more defi- 
nite than the following: 

“In view of the results obtained in this ex- 
periment, the whole study is to be regarded 
as inconclusive. In fact, the results on the 
two tests are contradictory. Statistically, the 
difference in the achievements of the pupils 
in the two classes as recorded by either test 
is insignificant, but the fact that, before the 
final test was given, the teacher was positive 
in her own mind that the chronological or- 


*Arthur L. Shelton, An Experimental Study of 
the Daily Recitation Versus the Unit Plan, School 
Review, XXXVIII, No. 10, (November, 1930), p. 699. 
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ganization group had done better work, in 
spite of her prejudices in favor of the unit 
organization, is of some moment. It would 
seem that the teacher mistook class de- 
corum and attitude for achievement in his- 
tory.” * 

These two examples state conclusions that 
are very indefinite and, for the one, some- 
what contradictory. An examination of these 
two studies shows that the former deals with 
two distinct methods of instruction, while the 
latter compares two types of organizing sub- 
ject matter for purposes of instruction. Al- 
though the results in each case are based 
upon the teaching done by the same person, 
the conclusions in neither experiment are 
qualified by such a limitation, except in the 
second, which mentions the fact that the 
teacher was prejudiced in favor of one meth- 
od. If it is assumed that pupils learn at 
different rates under different methods of 
subject-organization or of instruction, why is 
it not reasonable to believe that all teachers 
are not equally successful in using different 
methods? If such an assumption is really 
considered, all researches of this type are 
based upon only one case and are unsound. 


The indefinite conclusions quoted in this 
article are typical of many similar investi- 
gations. Such results seem to indicate the 
necessity of examining the assumption that 
the achievement of pupils as measured by 
standard tests is appreciably influenced or 
affected by the method of instruction. This 
assumption or hypothesis is correct in some 
cases, for the method of teaching may be very 
closely related to study or learning. Unless 
such a relation does exist, it is impossible to 
believe that the method of teaching does 
greatly modify learning. Since every method 
as used by the best teachers includes direct- 
ed guidance in learning to study, the rela- 
tionship between two methods as indicated by 
mastery of subject matter becomes much 
closer. Another reason for this relationship 
in the case. of researches comparing two 
methods of teaching is that only the more 


"Thomas M. Deam, Unit Organization Versus 
Chronological Organization in Teaching American 
History, School Review, XXXVIII, (December, 
1930), p. 786. 


progressive or best teachers are likely to at- 
tempt this kind of experimentation. 


Conclusions 

In this article the validity of studies or ex- 
periments comparing two methods of instruc- 
tion is challenged. This question is raised, 
because the evidence obtained re- 
searches attempting to evaluate methods of 
teaching has been so indefinite and conflict- 
ing in most cases that there seems to be lit- 
tle or no relation between method and re- 
sults when measured by the tests now avail- 
able. Three general arguments are present- 
ed and discussed. 

In the first place, the measures of pupil- 
changes are limited to standard tests of sub- 
ject matter. It is extremely doubtful whether 
achievement tests really measure the vital 
changes that result from methods of instruc- 
tion, for learning limited to the acquisition 
of information and facts or to skills in the 
use of fundamentals is, perhaps, the most in- 
significant effect of method upon pupils. The 
practice effect of merely repeating a standard 
test is so significant because the methods of 
attack and procedure as developed by each 
pupil without any teacher-guidance have a 
much greater effect upon a group’s average 
score than a corresponding amount of drill 
on learning exercises. The example used in 
this article shows that the practice effect of 
repeating a test in arithmetic fundamentals 
was equal to 73 per cent of a school grade 
based upon the same test. It seems evident 
that no modern achievement test attempts to 
measure all the essential pupil-changes result- 
ing from methods of instruction and perhaps 
not even the most significant ones. 

In the second place, no explicit evaluation 
of the concomitant effects of teaching is pro- 
vided in any of the experiments comparing 
different methods of teaching. Every sub- 
ject taught in school has definite educational 
objectives, of which knowledge or skills as 
measured by achievement tests are the least 
important. Several good reasons for this 
point are presented: (1) knowledge which 
depends chiefly upon memory does not have 
as permanent an effect upon the life of pupils 
as character traits or attitudes; (2) the high- 
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est aim of education is not the acquisition of 
information or mere knowledge, but the de- 
velopment of character or personality; (3) 
methods of attack and procedure are much 
more significant than the knowledge ac- 
quired, for such abilities have transfer value 
in connection with other situations; (4) 
character traits as well as social and moral 
attitudes are more directly affected by meth- 
ods of instruction than by the subject taught. 
In comparing two methods of teaching all 
the pupil-changes must be considered, meas- 
ured, and properly evaluated. 

In the third place, it is necessary to prove 
that any teacher, as well as different types of 
pupils, is equally successful with different 
methods of instruction. It is very doubtful 
whether any teacher is so versatile that he 
can use any one of several methods equally 
well. It seems much more reasonable to be- 
lieve that the efficient teacher is the one who 
is able to select the devices or the methods 
which are best suited to his personality. In 
the case of different types of pupils, it is 
generally admitted that the method of instruc- 
tion must be modified to meet the particular 
needs of the group. If the effect which any 
method of instruction may have upon pupils 
is really modified by the pupil-teacher situa- 
tion, an experiment conducted by any teacher 
is limited to one case and indicates the bet- 
ter or more effective method of teaching only 
for that particular teacher. 

Finally, the evidence obtained from re- 
searches attempting to evaluate methods of 
teaching is so uniformly consistent in show- 
ing insignificant differences between two 
methods that the hypothesis underlying this 
type of study requires careful consideration. 
This hypothesis is that methods of teaching 
are inherently related to pupil achievement 
as measured by standard tests and are not 
more directly related to some other factors. 
It assumes, in other words, that any distinct 
method of teaching can be evaluated by com- 
paring the gains in standard test scores made 
by two or three properly equated groups of 
pupils taught by the same teacher. In addi- 
tion to this, the conclusions of such researches 
are not qualified by any statements limiting 
the findings to a particular teacher or to sim- 
ilar groups of pupils but imply the discovery 


of an absolute relationship between the meth- 
ods compared. Although this technic of ex- 
perimentation has general acceptance among 
educators, the same type of research is not 
approved for the purpose of comparing or 
rating teachers. It is certainly unreasonable 
to claim that methods of teaching can be sat- 
isfactoriiy evaluated by testing pupils, but 
that the results of teaching are not measur- 
able in the same way. The effect of teach- 
ing upon pupils’ standard test scores is sure- 
ly as direct and significant as the effect of 
methods of teaching can be. 

It is not the purpose of this article to dis- 
courage experimentation in the field of meth- 
ods of teaching or to criticize the studies al- 
ready completed, for they occupy an im- 
portant place in the present testing move- 
ment. It is the aim of this article, however, 
to direct the attention of research workers 
to the necessity of making a better analysis 
of this problem and of stating conclusions 
more scientifically. This aim requires the 
development of more comprehensive meas- 
ures of the pupil-changes resulting from in- 
struction and of a much wider application of 
such measures to educational problems. When 
adequate measuring instruments of all types 
of learning are available in economical 
forms, it will be possible to evaluate not 
only methods of teaching but also the effi- 
ciency of teachers and of schools for com- 
parative purposes. 


Sound Motion Pictures As a 
Factor in Education 

The United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation has announced the result of the nation- 
wide visual education test, held in Washing- 
ton July 6th to 10th. 

The report shows that the boys and girls, 
from the District of Columbia and 47 States, 
answered correctly, on an average, 19 more 
questions out of 50 on each test after seeing 
the sound educational pictures, prepared by 
Fox Film Corporation, than they did before. 
This is an average gain of 38 per cent. 

The only other tests comparable to this, 
but using silent film, was conducted by Dr. 
David C. Knowlton in 1928. This experiment 
showed an average gain of 19 per cent. 

A comparison of the two tests therefore 
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seems to indicate that sound pictures are 
exactly twice as effective as silent ones in 
educational work. 

But even more startling figures are re- 
corded when only the increase in knowledge 
is considered. These ranged from 42 per 
cent in the test on glaciers to 607 per cent 
in the test on Monarch Bitterflies. The av- 
erage gain on all five tests was 115 per cent. 
In other words, after seeing five pictures on 
five subjects for a total period of two hours 
and four minutes, the boys and girls knew 
more than twice as much about these subjects 
as they did before. 

All boys and girls graduating from the 
eighth grade of our public schools have had 
thorough instruction on the subject of gla- 
ciers. The picture on this subject was one of 
the five which showed the least gain in 
knowledge on the part of the children, and 
yet, after looking at it for thirty minutes, 
they registered an average gain of 42 per cent. 

The subject of Monarch Butterflies is one 
which is not so well covered in the curricu- 
lum of the public schools. Consequently, 
this picture recorded the greatest gain. After 
looking at it for twelve minutes, the children 
knew more than six times as much about 
this subject as they did before. Each two 
minutes they spent in seeing this picture 
doubled their former knowledge. 

In summarizing its report, the committee 
states: 

“This pure gain in information is, of 
course, in addition to any of the other values 
usually ascribed to visual aids, such as an 
increased interest in the subject, better under- 
standing of time and place relationships, de- 
velopment of ability to visualize details, and 
so on. 

“It is interesting to note that very good 
improvement was made by the pupils even 
in fields in which eighth-grade graduates 
may usually be expected to have had definite 
instruction. For instance, boys and girls who 
have presumably studied glaciers, volcanoes, 
and river valleys gained 42.5 per cent, 79.8 
per cent, and 156.3 per cent over their first 
scores in these subjects, respectively. In the 
field of science, which is less extensively 
taught in elementary schools than is geog- 
raphy, exceptionally high gains were made. 
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These facts indicate a strong supplementary 
value in sound motion pictures.” 

In order to compare the increase in know- 
ledge of children of different degrees of in- 
telligence, the committee gave the Terman 
Group Test of Mental Ability to the boys and 
girls. This classification showed that the 
greatest gain was made by the girls of aver- 
age intelligence; while the boys of the most 
intelligent group were a close second. 

At the invitation of President Hoover, the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
and the Governors of all the States, except 
Washington, selected a boy and girl of eighth 
grade rank, and a school official to partici- 
pate in this interesting test of the value of 
sound pictures in education. 

The committee of experts appointed by the 
Commissioner of Education gave the boys and 
girls a preliminary examination at George 
Washington University, to ascertain their 
knowledge of a group of subjects. On the 
three days following, educational sound pic- 
tures, prepared by the Fox Film Corporation, 
covering the same group of subjects were 
shown the children. Finally, they were 
given another set of examinations to deter- 
mine how much they had learned from the 
pictures they had seen and heard. 

The subjects covered were “Volcanoes,” 
“Glaciers,” “Rivers,” “Toads” and “Monarch 
Butterflies.” These pictures, made by Dr. 
W. W. Atwood, President of Clark Univer- 
sity, Dr. Clyde Fisher of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and the Fox Film 
Corporation, mark an innovation in the pro- 
duction of educational sound pictures. For 
the first time the educators who are authori- 
ties on their respective subjects and one of 
the largest motion picture producers joined 
hands to produce a series of sound motion 
pictures of real educational value and made 
in accordance with the best motion picture 
technique. 

The results of this joint effort, from a test 
on a typical cross section of the nation’s boys 
and girls, far surpassed all expectations. The 
fact that the tests and results, announced to- 
day, were given and judged by an impartial 
committee appointed by the Government 
render them doubly interesting and valuable. 

There are two things that will be of inter- 
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est to educators in connection with this test. “tegral part of the United States school sys- 


One is that under ordinary conditions the 
films will be used in connection with the sub- 
jects of instruction which are being taught in 
the schools and will therefore supplement di- 
rectly the subjects which the pupil is studying. 
The second fact is that in this test there was 
no repetition of the film. It was shown once 
and all that the child got out of it had to be 
obtained from one showing. It is a common- 
place fact that repetition is a factor in all in- 
struction, and oftentimes the pupil will gain 
more from a second or third explanation of 
fact than he will from the first one. One 
great advantage of the films is that they can 
be repeated indefinitely if necessary. 

A printed report of the experiment referred 
to above will be supplied on request to those 
addressing the Fox Film Corporation, 850 
10th Avenue, New York, N. Y. This report 
gives a description of the plan of the dem- 
onstration, detailed results of the tests, pupil 
and adult evaluations of films shown, and a 
statement concerning the use of sound pic- 
tures as a method of instruction. The report 
of the demonstration was signed by: Bess 
Goodykoontz, Jessie LaSalle, Elsie S. King, 
Mina Langvick, and Dr. J. Orin Powers. 


Kindergarten Enrollment In- 

creasing in United States 

America’s traditionally-accepted school age 
of 6 years is gradually becoming a thing of 
the past, a new Office of Education bulletin, 
Kindergarten Primary Education reveals. 

More children go to school today before 
they are 6 years old than ever before, and, in 
spite of decreased birth rates, statistics show 
approximately as many children in kinder- 
garten as in third grade. 

An increase of more than 50 per cent has 
been noted in kindergarten enrollment 
throughout the United States during the past 
10 years, showing the growing acceptance of 
the desirability of pre-first grade training for 
children before they reach their sixth birth- 
day, the bulletin prepared by Mary Dabney 
Davis, nursery-kindergarten-primary educa- 
tion specialist of the Office of Education 
discloses. 

Kindergartens are now regarded as an in- 
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tems the study shows. They are an accepted 
part of 8 out of 10 school systems in cities of 
30,000 or more population, and in 5 out of 
10 cities and towns having populations of 
2,500 or more. 

The average kindergarten child is 544 
years old the latter half of the school year. 
He is one of a class of 52, taught by one 
person, and is in school 3 hours a day. His 
mental age slightly exceeds his chronological 
age. 
The average first-grade pupil is 614 years 
old the latter half of the school year, and is 
in school from 4 to 6 hours daily. There are 
40 in the first-grade class, on the average, 
taught by one person. 

There is a great deal of overlapping in 
potential ability of children enrolled in kin- 
dergartens and first grades, Dr. Davis shows 
in her study, which is a challenge to those 
in charge of curriculum planning for these 
two grades. 

Size of cities, budgets, transportation facil- 
ities, and various other factors affect the 
establishment of kindergartens, the study re- 
ports graphically and statistically. 

More than 2,000 children from 2 to 5 years 
old were in attendance at pre-kindergarten 
schools when the survey was made. These 
schools furnish early training and excellent 
opportunity for observation of behavior and 
adjustment of boys and girls before they 
reach kindergarten or primary-school age. 

Nearly three and a quarter million chil- 
dren between 5 and 9 years old enrolled in 
kindergarten-Primary schools are represented 
in the Office of Education study. 


Methods in Educational Research 
(Continued from page 54) 
scientific. Thereafter the student is guided 
through the things-to-be-done, selection of a 
problem, decision on the method to be used, 
planning of procedures and techniques, mak- 
ing of a bibliography, collection of evidence, 
analysis and classification of data, discussion 
and interpretation of findings, and the organ- 
ization and writing of the report. Sugges- 
tions and errors to avoid are treated in the 
final chapter. Two bibliographies are in- 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER'S WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION 
RECOGNIZING THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD AS THE FIRST RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP 
PLEDGES ITSELF TO THESE AIMS FOR THE CHILDREN OF AMERICA 
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